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Commentary 


APPEAL FOR AMNESTY, 1961. One advantage of the technical per- 
fection of present-day communications is the speed with which public 
opinion can be roused and focussed; pressure can be generated rapidly, 
not merely among people of the same tongue, but internationally, 
How powerful this can be in the interests of justice and compassion 
was shown in the response to World Refugee Year; now a group of 
lawyers, writers and publishers in London have initiated a similar cam- 
paign for those whose future is even more terrible and uncertain, the 
‘prisoners of conscience’. The Appeal is based on the eighteenth and 
nineteenth articles of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, 
approved by the founder members of the United Nations. What re- 
sponse might be expected from the countries of the Soviet bloc is hard 
to say, but if a magazine as frank as Tygodnik Powszechny, a review of 
whose contents is included in this issue of BLACKFRIARS, can flourish in 
Poland, it is not impossible that a really international campaign can be 
organized. There are those even in the West who are forcibly restrained 
either by imprisonment or threats from expressing the convictions of 
their conscience, or who are suffering violence for trying to expose 
injustice and to defend elementary human rights. The originators of 
the Appeal themselves cast a very cold eye on certain areas of the 
Commonwealth; it would be interesting to invite information and 
criticism of the West from Poland and Jugoslavia. Once we have shown 
ourselves ready to treat our own citizens, whether Christian or Marxist, 
Freedom Rider or Aldermaston Marcher, with justice and respect, we 
can protest with far greater force against the violations of justice outside 
the West. 

The principles regarding man’s conscience, whether it is regarded as 
true or in error, have been worked out with particular clarity in the 
context of religious tension. But this is one sphere in which a relaxation 
of tension is being felt. The spirit of the ecumenical movement is a 
spirit of amnesty, of forgetting the bitterness of the past, even if the 
divisions are still there. In this issue an article by Father Henry St John 
deals with the inviolability of conscience and the respect due to those 
who in the Catholic view are sincere but in error. Instances are now 
rare in which the Church authority actually seeks the aid of the secular 


power to coerce men’s consciences, though there are countries where 
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COMMENTARY 


the Church, supporting a regime which allows her liberty in her own 
field, appears to condone the political injustices by which the regime 
survives. It cannot be emphasized too strongly that we as Catholics are 
committed to defending justice universally, even for those whom we 
may think not only wrong but obstinately wrong. The recognition of 
the principle that no public authority has the right to force men to act 
against their conscience, or to prevent them from acting according to 
their conscience, unless their actions violate the rights of others, is 
surely one of the highest achievements of the human spirit; like all the 
achievements of the spirit it appears to be delicate, it can sometimes be 
defended only by martyrdom. The ‘prisoners of conscience’, in what- 
ever bloc they are to be found, include those who are suffering ex- 
plicitly for their religious faith, but with them are many who without 
being explicitly Christian are suffering for their loyalty to what is in 
fact a Christian principle, and one without which humanity would 
return to slavery and barbarism. It is to be hoped that Catholics in this 
country, where we are still perhaps too narrowly engaged in seeking 
justice for ourselves, will support Appeal for Amnesty, 1961. Even if 
Reg Butler’s design has never been carried out, the actual political 
prisoners, known and unknown, must not be forgotten. 
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Toleration and Conscience 
HENRY ST JOHN, ov. 


At the meeting of the World Council of Churches at Evanston in 1954 
it was reported in the newspapers that a movement, within its organiza- 
tion, was pressing for a motion against the Roman Catholic Church 
condemnatory of its alleged persecuting activities against Protestants in 
such countries as Spain and Colombia. The motion was successfully 
shelved by the skilled and tactful chairmanship of the then Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Dr. Fisher. It is very generally admitted, and often 
publicly stated, by leaders of the Ecumenical movement, that any 


thought or action on its part which definitely excluded the Roman | 


Catholic Church because of the difficulties involved, would damage its 
Ecumenical character and tend to render it pan-Protestant and anti- 
Roman. Nevertheless, even within the movement, there are Protestant 
pressure-groups which are anti-Catholic, especially because of the 
charges of persecuting intolerance made against the Church, and these 
would like to see it ousted from consideration in the work of the World 
Council for Christian Unity. 

But even where alleged persecuting intolerance is not seen as a reason 
for the complete exclusion of Roman Catholicism from the ultimate 
concept of Christian unity, this charge undoubtedly causes concer 
even amongst those non-Catholic leaders who are otherwise well dis- 
posed towards the Church; there is always the lurking suspicion that 
if and when Rome gets the power it will of its very nature turn per- 
secutor. This suspicion is strengthened by a prevalent belief that the 
only orthodox doctrine of religious freedom permissible to Catholics is 
that based upon the distinction between thesis and hypothesis. In thesis, 
where pure Roman Catholic principles can be applied, error must not 
be allowed to be propagated. Only in hypothesis, when in adverse cir- 
cumstances Roman Catholics cannot prudently impose their principles, 
can freedom to the propagation of error be provisionally tolerated as 


1This belief underlies the exposition of the problem of religious education in the 
nineteenth century in a recently published book, Man as Churchman, The Wiles 


Lectures by N. W. Sykes, Dean of Winchester; Cambridge University Press [7 


1960. 
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TOLERATION AND CONSCIENCE 


| thelesser evil.? The result of this teaching is held to be that as a minority 


Oe 


they claim external religious freedom, but as a majority, should they 
gain power, they will deny it to others. It is true that in various forms 
the theory of thesis and hypothesis is defended by certain Catholic 
theologians, but it is also true that it represents only one phase in a 
series of differing positions taken up by churchmen from the early days 
when they were first engaged with the problem of religious freedom. 

Throughout two fundamental principles have been at work, some- 
times obscured or applied with varying emphasis to existing social and 

olitical circumstances, yet always accepted in the mind of the Church 
as such. These are (a) the distinct rights of ecclesiastical and civil power, 
or, as we say now, of Church and State, each competent in its own 
sphere, coupled with the co-ordination of their respective functions, 
and (b) the inviolability of conscience, and its corollary that, though 
error has and can have no rights since, technically speaking, a full right 
responds to the objective truth of things, no public authority exists 
possessing the right to force a man to act against his conscience even 
though in fact he be mistaken. At a particular period in history one 
principle may stand out with great clarity while the other falls into the 
background and becomes scarcely noticed. Later, in course of time, the 
latent principle begins to come into its own, and later still the wheel of 
development will turn through its full circle and return to the position 
it started from, and there perhaps meet with fuller understanding. 

In examining this complex problem throughout the passage of his- 
tory down the centuries we must not consider axioms or particular 
attitudes in isolation, we must scrutinize, with close attention, the 
Church’s attitude as a whole. We must take note of its latent attitudes 
side by side with the temporary and ‘ad hoc’ attitudes forced upon it 
and upon society by the exigency of critical historical situations. In do- 
ing this we may discern, beneath these varying and sometimes incon- 
sistent phases, the growth of a living unity of principle and a line of 
true development. 

To undertake this task adequately we need a comprehensive and im- 
partial view of the complex history of the growth of religious freedom. 
This view must be seen within the context of differing forms of social 
milieu, in which the Church has lived and propagated the life of grace, 
and it must include the development within it of the principles upon 
which such freedom is based. For this reason the English translation 


*Roman Catholicism and Religious Liberty by A. F. Carrillo de Albornoz, pub- 
lished by the World Council of Churches, Geneva, p. 5. 
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recently issued of the classic work of Pére Joseph Lecler s.j., first pub- 
lished in French in 1955, is most welcome.? It will do much, on both 
sides of the barriers to unity, to help us all to take a measured view of 
our intolerance in the past and of the true nature of our future tolefance, 
Strictly speaking the scope of these two volumes is limited to the cen- 
tury of the Reformation, 1517-1617. It covers in great detail, not so 
great however that we fail to see the wood for the trees, all the coun- 
tries of Europe affected by the Reformation. In the course of this Pére 
Lecler examines the efforts towards reconciliation by Princes, rulers, and 
the fathers of the Reformation before it was fully recognized that the 
unity of Christendom was broken irretrievably in their own age. He | 
then analyzes the arguments and theories of the scholars and writers, 
on both sides, who favoured toleration in one form or another, the | 
limits placed to such tolerance, and the factors which operated to hinder | 
or retard its growth. 

Pére Lecler’s work is outstanding for the completeness of its docu- 
mentation, yet it can be read with equal profit by specialist and ordinary 
reader so skilfully does he marshal his learning. His second volume 
contains an extended treatment of France, the Low Countries and 
England. This latter is in itself a book of some hundred and more pages. 
In it he shows the power of the Tudor monarchy, under Henry VII 
and his daughter Elizabeth, in maintaining the Church of England in 
being by the authority of the Crown. Without this it would have been 
squeezed out of existence between the rising power of the Puritans and 
the solid block of the Papists with their thousands of inactive sym- 
pathizers. This policy entailed the ruthless persecution of both. It was | 
in the latter half of Elizabeth’s reign, in the second generation of her 
subjects, that Anglicanism as we know it came into being. It rose under 
the protection of the Crown, the influence of Richard Hooker’s theol- > 
ogy and the leadership of Archbishops Whitgift and Bancroft, to an | 
independence of ethos that began to capture the hearts of the English 
people. ; 

Not the least valuable parts of the book are its beginning and its end. 
The opening chapters consist of preliminary data and set out the Old 
Testament attitude to toleration and its transformation by the gospel. y 
Pére Lecler points out the emphasis laid on conscience by the the New | 
Testament writers, and especially St Paul. He indicates their belief in 


8Toleration and the Reformation by Joseph Lecler s.j. Professor at the Institut 
Catholique, Paris; translated by T. L. Weston; Longmans; Vol I sos., Vol IF 
63s. The translation reads easily and shows little or no sign of being translation. | 
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TOLERATION AND CONSCIENCE 


the autonomy of the Church within the political autonomy of society 
in the Roman Empire, and he makes clear the entire absence of any 
idea of persecution in their attitude to sinners and heretics. An analysis 
follows of the patristic period, revealing an almost equal absence of the 

rsecution concept, but a subsequent growth of it, by slow degrees, 
within the political and religious structure of medieval Christendom. 

The conclusions at the end of Volume II give an excellent summary of 
principles which have been disentangled from the particulars of the 
historical situation and then applied to their analysis and understanding. 

These principles, which as has already been said are reducible to two, 
involve respect for the free and proper activity of Church and State in 
their own field and for the inviolability of conscience, including a con- 
science sincerely erroneous. Of the first it can be said that for complete 
harmony the State should be in agreement with the Church as to the 
bases of morality; in other words the civil government should proceed 
upon a true idea of the natural law, which involves at least belief in 
God, and allow for the preaching of divine revelation to interpret it 
correctly. Of the second it can be said that conscience cannot and must 
not be forced; ad amplexandam fidem Catholicam nemo invitus cogatur, 
the clause in the Code of Canon Law which states this in principle. 
Religious persecution results when either the civil power usurps re- 
ligious power and attempts to form men’s consciences, or when reli- 
gious power takes over or seeks the aid of temporal power to force 
men’s consciences. The Henrician and Elizabethan persecutions were 
instances of the former, the Marian persecutions of the latter. When- 
ever Church and State diverge, there is danger, in proportion to their 
divergence, of damage to men’s consciences by malformation or com- 
pulsion; this is true not only of divergence between Church and State, 
but also of divergence between the State and religion in its widest 
sense, provided such religion contains elements of true morality. 

From this it will be seen that in making and administering its laws it 
is dangerous for the State to be without standards of morality based 
on religion. Even a purely humanist state, in fact, derives much of its 
legislation from the natural law embedded in us by God the Creator. 
In England we are struggling, sometimes hardly consciously, to retain 
much in our tradition that derives from the Christian interpretation of 
the natural law. The reason is that there is a fundamental difference 
between a conception of freedom based upon the natural law, seen in 
the light of divine revelation, and one arising from the ideas of liberal 
humanism. In humanism all truth is seen as relative; the highest law is 
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not divine and therefore not absolute, but proceeds from conception 
of the human mind, working in independence, without reference to th 
framework of God’s law, set there by his creation. Underlying many} 
ideas, even among Christians, on the nature of freedom of thought ani 
the rights of error, is a false or one-sided conception of freedom, de 
rived from this source. 
In the Christian view freedom derives from complete dependence} 
upon God, who is absolute freedom, and upon his truth which make} 
us free, because by grace we are made sharers in the freedom of th} 
divine life. In face of human society however a relative freedom i 
rightly claimed for sincere error. Since there is no appeal against con-) 
science as the subjective guide to conduct, it is classical moral teaching 4 
that a sincere but erroneous conscience should not be disobeyed, come! 
what may; though we are equally bound to use every available means) 
to exclude error from it. The Catholic Church goes a great deal further 
than to tolerate error as an act of individual charity. It teaches thatf 
respect for sincere conscience is a demand of justice, which may not 
rob a man of what is his own unless his exercise of it deprives others of} 
their fundamental rights. These claims of our consciences are both} 
personal and corporate, they belong to individuals and to groups; no 
authority, civil or religious, may force a sincere conscience. 
Religious freedom then is an inherent right, it belongs to our nature 
as human. Since man is made in God’s image, free will involves con- 
science, and conscience even when in error is supreme because it is the 
means of his proper fulfilment and the guiding compass on his journey) 
to God. Any restrictions therefore upon the rights of conscience, save} 
those which safeguard the proper liberties of others, are contrary i 


UR 


F, 


re ee 





God’s will because contrary to the inherent nature of his rationd 
creation. 

The safeguarding of the proper liberties of other human beings in) 
modern life presents both Church and World with complex problems;) 
at home and abroad, in the field of international relations, in politic) 
and in religion. The State has the primary right to judge when inter-| 
ference with human liberty is taking place and to restrain it if necessary| 
by force. The Church, and indeed religion in a wider sense, should be} 
a source from which the State draws its moral judgments, but in the! 
secularized world of to-day, where religion is isolated from society in} 
general, this is becoming less and less the case. Yet amid all this be-}_ 
wilderment, uncertainty and loss of standards and direction, among) 
serious and thinking people in every walk of life, and their number is 
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TOLERATION AND CONSCIENCE 


increasing, we find a growing realization of and sensitivity to the 
supreme rights of conscience. 
In the spiritual sphere the sensus fidelium, the mind of the Church and 


’ of divided Christendom too, is slowly moving towards the conviction 


dom, del that error in things spiritual can only be met by the spiritual weapon of 
m, def) 


’ himself. Hostility and aloofriess among Christian people in their separa- 


truth in charity, the truth of the gospel of Christ in the spirit of Christ 


tion is slowly beginning to break down and is giving way to a growing 
desire for unity in Christ. Even in the field of political ideology there 
are signs, in the world around us, that men and women are waking up 
to an effective realization that all men everywhere are brethren. We all 
belong to the human family and error and misunderstanding among 
brethren is best met by the methods of peace and self giving. We are 
learning the bitter lesson that modern war can accomplish nothing but 
destruction. Is it not possible to detect in these signs the beginnings of a 
movement which is bringing us round full circle to the Church’s start- 
ing point and to a renewed realization of the fullness of the teaching 
of its Lord? 

It will be of use at this point to sketch very briefly the progressive 
development down the centuries of sensitivity, in the sensus fidelium, 
to the supreme rights of conscience and of its embodiment in the teach- 


| ing magisterium of the Church. It is not that any new theory of 


religious freedom has superseded an older one. The application of the 
principles changes with changing circumstances, the principles remain 
the same. The application may well be imperfect at times yet the 

rinciples remain true. Originally it was taken for granted that devia- 
tion from the authoritative doctrine of the Church was heresy, a wilful 
rebellion against the known truth. Force of historical circumstances has 
pressed upon the theologians, and through them upon the faithful at 
large, a far wider realization of the sincerity with which error can come 
to be held as truth. Here the sincerely erroneous conscience comes into 
play as a factor in doctrinal development. 

This is well illustrated by the parallel case of the development of the 
doctrine extra ecclesiam nulla salus. It was held as true and revealed doc- 
trine, for instance, by St Cyprian in the third century (not to mention 
the apostles and other New Testament writers at an earlier date). It was 
St Cyprian who first formulated the tradition in these terms. It is de fide 
still to-day, though St Cyprian’s narrower interpretation of it would 
be and indeed has recently been condemned. The principles underlying 
it are applied in the twentieth century to far wider spheres of impact 
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than those they touched in the third. Faith alone saves. St Cyprian 
attributed good faith and therefore ‘invincible’ error* to none of the 
heretics or schismatics of his time, and who is to say that St Peter and 
St Paul differed from him. St Paul at least took no lenient view of the 
sincerity of his Judaizing opponents. It was generally assumed in the 
early ages of the Church and indeed much later, that the pagan, the 
heretic and the unbeliever were equally damned. They were called 
infidels, persons without faith. Historical circumstances, the fragmen- 
tation of Christendom by the Reformation schisms and the opening up 
of the new world initiated by explorers, missionaries and merchants 
from the fifteenth century onwards worked a change. The mind of the 
Church was enlarged by the realization that there are millions outside 
its visible boundaries who nevertheless can have saving faith. Such 
implicit faith depends upon a sincere though erroneous conscience, it is 
limited in its extension by many differing factors, yet it is capable of 
relating those who possess it to the vital Christ-life, which the Catholic 
Church, Christ’s Mystical body, mediates to mankind. In some sense 
all men are potential to membership of the Church. 

A similar development can be observed in the matter of religious 
freedom. It was widely assumed here also, in the early Church and 
throughout the dark and middle ages, that all error was heresy, a sin- 
ning against the light by obstinate and tenacious self-choosing. So 
much was this the case that the supremacy of conscience, though recog- 
nized as true, tended to be neglected in practice. Error was almost 
universally regarded as malicious. This attitude persisted during the 
Reformation period so that persecution was common to both Prot- 
estant and Catholic. In a society wholly Catholic or wholly Protestant 
the idea that divergence from commonly held beliefs was destructive 
of the very fabric of that society, and therefore of the State, was univer- 
sal. England and Spain are examples. England to-day has become plu- 
ralist in the religious background of its culture. The Catholic culture 
of Spain maintains itself even where religious practice is minimal. There 
the traditional view that heresy is a crime keeps an almost unconscious 
hold and has not yet wholly given place to the impact of the new em- 
phasis upon the supremacy of the sincerely erroneous conscience. That 


this emphasis is spreading and permeating the mind of the Church can | 


hardly be doubted. 


From the ecumenical point of view however it must be recognized 


The technical theological term for error that is not culpable because beyond | 


the present power of the person conscientiously holding it to eradicate. 
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TOLERATION AND CONSCIENCE 


that the Churches that are heirs of the Reformation schisms have unan- 
imously rejected the belief that any one Church can ever claim a 
monopoly of the fullness of revelation, nor can the Church as a whole 
possess an infallible criterion of its truth. This rejection is a corollary of 
acquiesence in the notion of the Church as a divisible and actually 
divided entity, a notion wholly foreign to historic Christendom. To 
reject infallibility is in fact to reject the certainty of faith-knowledge, 
and this leads to the contention that error has rights, in the sense that 
toleration of it is not only an act of justice towards sincere conscience 
but is a necessary recognition of it as an indispensable means, under 
God’s providence, of arriving at truth. God, so it is contended, gives 
to human minds access to truth in terms of the struggle with error, and 
only in these terms.® 

It is difficult to see how this position can be maintained by non- 
Catholic theologians unless all dogmatic belief is to be eliminated by 
an extreme form of Lutheran fideism, reducing faith to sheer trust in 
Christ with a minimal intellectual content. Such a proposal would be 
all too congenial to the outlook of the liberal humanism which we 
have criticized earlier in this article. Our faith-knowledge is surely 
grounded in the gift of grace which enables us to recognize that God 
is speaking to us and giving us that share in his knowledge we need, the 
truth which is the way to him; we believe without doubting what he is 
saying to us. For the Catholic this word of God, his revelation, is 
mediated to us through Christ dwelling in his Church, and the Church 
interprets it for us without fear of error under the sure guidance of the 
Holy Spirit. For the Protestant this word of God, his revelation, comes 
to him direct from the Scriptures without the mediation of the Church, 
at least in the sense in which Catholics understand it. But nevertheless 
it is the word of God and he believes because God is speaking to him, 
and he is guided by the Holy Spirit; not as we hold through the divine 
society, the true Church, but at least in his own heart. Surely his belief 
in God’s word is infallible, as we hold ours to be. He hears the word of 
God and keeps it because it is God’s word and is recognized as such, in 
a way not different from ourselves; though the scope of his faith, its 


5What follows in this article is the continuation of a friendly exchange between 

myself and a Protestant correspondent concerning the views just expressed. It 

arose out of my review of Roman Catholicism and Religious Liberty by A. F. 

Carrillo de Albornoz in Frontier, Winter Number, IV 1960. The comment and 

reply is carried on into the Spring Number, I 1961, but for lack of space the 

Frys a unable to carry it further. Part of my review is incorporated in 
article. 
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extension, is not the same as ours, it contains at least the central truth 
of Christ’s redeeming power, 

Theology is not revelation, it is rational thinking about the data of 
revelation, the application of reasoning to those data in order to eluci- 
date the mysteries of faith to aid the feebleness of human thinking. 
Theological thinking is as open to human error as any other thinking, 
and under God’s providence it is often, though not of necessity, through 
error that truth is elucidated. To maintain that error is a necessary 
element in access to truth is like saying that sin is necessary to progress 
in holiness. The experience of sin and repentance can lead to a deeper 
love of God, as they did in Mary Magdalene, the experience gained by 
error can lead to truth; neither however is necessary or even desirable 
in itself. Theology presupposes faith and the infallible certainty of faith; 
the certainty that God is speaking. Its rational discourse is not faith itself, 
but about faith. It is an important element in the penetration of the 
mind of the Church into the mysteries of faith and of their subsequent 
authoritative definition. In this way their unfathomable mystery may 
be more easily entered into and spiritually apprehended, as far as man’s 
feeble powers will allow. 

Our faith-knowledge then is infallibly known. It gives us a certainty 
that can transcend our doubts because it is not grounded on human 
reasoning but on God’s word spoken in mind and heart. Since it is so 
known it will not be called in question. Its meaning may be argued 
about and elucidated; it will not be denied, save when faith has dis- 
appeared. All our discussion, our theologizing, our rational scrutiny of 
the faith commits us, without intermission, to a rigorous loyalty to 
truth, a scrupulous regard for the canons of sound scholarship and a 
continuing effort to maintain the purity of truth. The Catholic Church 
does claim to possess ‘the fullness of revealed truth’ and believes that at 
the ultimate stage its supreme authority is divinely safeguarded from 
ever betraying or denying that fullness. That does not mean, however, 
either that human thought, embodied in propositions, can ever ex- 
haust or fully penetrate the mystery of faith, though it can, humanwise, 
protect it from corruption; nor does it mean that in the life of the 
Mystical Body prayer, worship and contemplation, together with the 
integrity of scholarship do play a very large, but not a final part in the 
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elucidation and guardianship of truth. That is the work of the teaching | 


magisterium and is a work of judgement, for which the successors of 
the Apostles, in unity with St Peter’s successor, receive the grace of 
their office. Catholics would agree that freedom of expression and dis- 
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cussion in theological matters is the surest protection of truth, and that 
only in this way can justice be done to the universality of sin and of 
fallible human creatureliness. But we believe also that we can know and 
recognize God’s word by ‘aith in and through his Church, and when 
that is known and recognized to reject it is the sin of disobedience to 
the known truth, a sin against the majesty of God. We can and should 
carry out at all times without fear the ideals of scholarship we have 
spoken of, in the confidence that revealed truth, which is faith-know- 
ledge, and the truths of reason and critical research both have God for 
their source. 

A thorough understanding of the Catholic view in these matters, 
coupled, on the Catholic side, with a sympathetic knowledge of non- 
Catholic thinking is the surest way to the unity in faith for which we 


all pray. 


Myth, Symbol and Revelation 
GERALD VANN, o.. 


It may be helpful to approach the subject of the place of symbols in 
Christianity from the consideration of two sets of difficulties or dis- 
abilities which seem to affect many Catholics nowadays in the western 
world. 

First, Catholics are often accused of not reading the Old Testament. 
If this is true, and by and large it seems to be, it is important for us to 
discover why it is so; and the likely explanation seems to be that to a 
great extent we have lost the clue to the reading of the book, we have 
forgotten the ‘language’, the idiom, in which it is written. Again it 
seems undeniably true to say that the modern Catholic, however deep 
and vivid his belief in the efficacy of the sacraments, often finds little 
meaning if any in their ritual, the ritual for instance of the baptismal 
waters; whereas it is clear that in the days of primitive Christianity this 
same ritual had on the neophyte an immensely vivid impact. 

Secondly, many Catholics nowadays seem to feel that the formulas, 
the propositions, in which the Christian faith is stated and propounded 
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seem so dry, so technical, so remote from ordinary everyday speech and 
everyday reality, that they may easily come in the end to seem meaning- 
less: the dogmatic formulas, the definitions of faith, so remote and so 
dry as to be unreal; the moral principles, so neat and tidy as to seem 
lacking in validity. 

Now these two sets of facts may at first sight seem contradictory; but 
in reality they are complementary. 

To say that we have forgotten the ‘language’ of the Old Testament 
means that we tend to approach the Old Testament as though it were 
a history textbook written in the idiom of the twentieth century, the 
idiom of the modern scientific historian. But it is not. Whether we like 


to them in creed or catechism have about them a certain unreality: they | 





it or not, the fact is that God wrote his book in the language not of | 


sceintific prose but of poetry, the language not of formulas but of pic- 
tures or images; if we lose the clue to those pictures we lose the clue to 
the book; and this is what does in fact seem to have happened. The same 
is true of our approach to the Church’s sacramental ritual, which again 
is a question of communicating truth and reality to us not only through 
formulas but through pictures: the picture, for instance, of life found 
through death, through a going down into the waters of darkness. And 
it seems at least likely that our feeling of unreality when confronted with 
the precise formulations of Christian doctrine in creed or catechism or 
theological textbook is partly to be explained by this same loss of the 
other language, the complementary language of Bible and ritual, the 
language of poetry. 

It is necessary to stress this idea of the two different languages being 
in fact complementary. The Church tries to teach us, to communicate 
reality to us, simultaneously in the two ways, through the two different 
kinds of language; and each way, each language, is essential to us. With- 
out the ‘prose’ we should easily fall a prey, as the history of mysticism 
or religious enthusiasm makes clear to us, to all sorts of doctrinal vag- 
aries, perhaps to some form of pseudo-mysticism. But without the 
‘poetry’, the doctrinal formulas do of their very nature tend to seem 
abstract, arid and therefore unreal; and nowadays there is precisely a 
danger that these formulations may seem to the Catholic to be all that 
God, that Christ, that the Church, have so to speak to offer us, and that 
they are in themselves the objects of religious faith. Sometimes it has 
to be pointed out that we do not believe in a creed: we believe through 
a creed. The fact is that we cannot express the Inexpressible in concepts, 
in words; we cannot confine the Infinite Unknowable in concepts or 
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in words. Formulas are an essential guide; but sooner or later we find 
ourselves brought up short against a wall of mystery. Beyond this wall 
we cannot be led by the language of theological or doctrinal formulas; 
but we can sometimes be led further in another way, the way of non- 
conceptual awareness or apprehension, the way not of prose but of 
poetry, of picture-language. And it is this language that is used for the 
most part in the Bible, and by Christ in his teaching, and by the Church 
in its sacramental ritual. 

It must be stressed at once that to speak of ‘poetic’ language in this 
context does not imply anything abstruse or highly intellectualized; on 
the contrary, it means something simple. This is the language, these are 
the pictures, used for example by Christ in his parables, those simple 
stories which can be understood by any human being of any age or 
race. This is the language, these are the simplicities, of folklore, of fairy 
tales, even of the humble nursery rhyme, as well as of the mighty visions 
of the greatest poets and artists. But how does this language take us 
further than the language of prose? 

First let us distinguish three different things. There is the conventional 
sign, such as the signs used in algebra, or the road signs with which we 
are all familiar; these are not ‘signs’ at all in the sense in which the word 


| is used, in the Fourth Gospel, of the miracles of our Lord; they are 
| simply pointers, decided upon by convention, to some utilitarian end. 


Secondly, there are the individual symbols, images, metaphors, which 
are so to speak invented and utilized by this or that individual poet in 
order to communicate his vision: these are of their nature, being per- 
sonal and invented, limited in scope, and may well be obscure to a 
reader unacquainted with the individual poet’s background or world of 
thought. Thirdly, there are symbols which are universal, the heritage 
of humanity as a whole; these are the images through which, as Kerenyi 
says, ‘the world speaks’. These are the images which are to be found 
throughout all human history, in all ages, among all peoples, such 
images as water, tree, fire, wine, oil, rebirth, and the story of the hero 
and his dark journey. 

It is with this third type of image, the universal symbols, that we are 
concerned here. These, which are the heritage of humanity, lie very 
deep in human nature. The individual, invented symbol can contain 
and therefore communicate only what the inventor puts into it; the 
universal and so to speak ‘innate’ symbol has a vastly greater content 
than that of any individual conscious mind, and indeed contains ele- 


' ments for which no verbal expression would seem to exist. These are 
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not just illustrations of some proposition, used to make the proposition 
intellectually clearer, as is the case when we make use of similes. These 
are of themselves the vehicle of communication, and the communi- 
cationisa deep one, first because the images do communicate a reality for "4 
which no words, no concepts are adequate; secondly because they are of 
their nature ambivalent, they are paradox, as the teaching and imagery 
of Christ in the Gospels is paradox; thirdly because, being the language 
of poetry, they appeal not just to the head but to the heart: more accur- 
ately their appeal is to the whole of man’s psyche and indeed the whole 
of man’s personality. Once one has grasped the clue to them, once one 
has relearnt the idiom in which they are stated, they can never seem 
arid and unreal as can formulations of doctrine: they are immensely 
real because like life itself they are untidy, they have in them the untidi- 
ness and the richness of paradox. More than that, appealing as they do | 





to the whole personality, and not only appealing but also healing pre- 
cisely because of their total appeal, they at the same time evoke a total 
response. We are perhaps too accustomed to thinking of faith in terms 
of an intellectual assent to propositions, from which it is an easy step to 
thinking of faith as belief in rather than through a creed; the com- 
munication of divine reality through this image-language evokes quite 
a different response: a total personal commitment, the kind of response 
which is envisaged by St John in the Fourth Gospel when he speaks of 
faith as the one ‘work’ which God demands of us. 
Now these universal symbols or pictures are elements in a universal 
story-picture: a story which, always substantially the same, appears in 
endless variety of detail in the different ages and races of mankind. This | 
is the story which provides the background to our Lord’s mysterious 
words to Nicodemus, the words concerning death and rebirth. It tells 
of the hero who must leave behind him his home, must sacrifice rest > 
and security, and go forth adventuring, embark on an arduous and 
perilous journey, go down into darkness, often into the dark waters of 
the sea or deep caverns beneath the sea, and there meet and battle with 


) 
an adversary—a dragon, a wild beast, an evil king—and often endure 
N) 











death at the end of his agon, his struggle, so as to win for himself a new 
life, a life which he is then empowered to take back, as the boon or 
treasure he has won, to his people. 

This journey from death to life, from dark to light, is to be found 
everywhere, it is, we might say, the pattern of reality as a whole as we 
know it. We find it in Nature: every day the sun-god dies in the even- 
ing, goes back to his ocean-mother, goes back to the dark womb of the 
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sea, in order to be born anew next day at dawn; every year after the 
high summer is over, the year falls and in winter dies, to be born again 
in the following spring. In human mythology, art, poetry, folklore, 
fairytale, in ballads and nursery rhymes, in fiction and fantasy, and last 
but not least in dreams, this same pattern and these same images are to 
be found; they are to be found in the stories with which the Old Testa- 
ment is full: the stories of Adam, Noah, Abraham, Jacob, Joseph, David 
and a host of others; then in the New Testament the same pattern, the 
same story, the same symbols, are lived out in the life and death and 
rising again of our Lord, and stated again and again in his teaching; and 
then finally, deriving from that life and that teaching, the same pattern 
is found in the daily life of the Church, in its sacramental ritual, its 
daily bringing of life to humanity. 

Here we must pause to dispose of a common but needless and indeed 
dangerous timidity which Catholics sometimes feel when mythology 
is mentioned in the same breath as Christian reality. If we couple pagan 
myth and Christian mystery together are we not making the latter as 
‘unreal’ as the former? No: myth is defined simply as a ‘sacred icono- 
graph’, that is to say, animage communicating sacred or religious reality. 
Inasmuch as the communicating of truth is concerned, it makes no 
difference whether the image is taken from what we would normally 
call real history or from some purely fictional story: the lesson, the 
communication, remains the same. In the Old Testament, for example, 
it makes no difference to the vividness or the validity of the lesson of 
Job or Tobias whether these men are historical figures or imaginative 
creations. In the Gospel the same is true of, say, the prodigal son or the 
pharisee and the publican in the temple. But the story of the life and 
death and rising again of Christ is an entirely different matter: this is 
inescapably history, the events described for us are historical happenings 
brought about by the emotions and passions of human agents on certain 
definite dates and in certain definite places; and because the events de- 
scribed concern the Christ who is God-made-man, God himself enter- 
ing into the historical, the cosmological, process, their historicity is in- 
deed essential. But that historicity is in fact as obvious and inescapable 
in the case of the Christ-story as is the fantasy-character of the pagan- 
mythological statements of the same theme. 

Nevertheless in all cases the theme does state the same essential facts 
about human nature. In pagan mythology we are shown man’s yearn- 
ings for life; in the Old Testament stories we are shown more than 
that, we are shown not merely yearnings but hopes, hopes based on 
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definite God-given promises; in the New Testament we are shown the 
fulfilment of those hopes (and a fortiori the fulfilment of all the yearn- 
ings of humanity) in the life-history of the God-man who, unlike the 
heroes of the myths, lived out the pattern himself in brute fact in his 
own life, in order that we in our turn might then be empowered to live 
out the same pattern in our different ways ourselves. Hence it is that the 
sacraments represent the same pattern, the same theme of life through 
death and light through darkness, the same baptismal theme of rebirth 
or renewal; and in so doing apply, effectively, Christ’s living-out of 
the pattern to ourselves, to our own lives. The Christ-life ends not on 
Calvary or in the tomb or even in the moment of rising into new life 
or ascending into glory, but only at the moment of Whitsuntide, the 
coming to humanity of that boon of life, the holy Spirit, which is the 
direct result of all that Christ had lived and experienced and done. And 
the sacraments are simply the ways in which that boon of life is now 
brought to us daily, over and over again, through the instrumentality 
of the Church. 

If then we find the Old Testament boring, the sacramental rituals 
unintelligible, it is because we have so largely forgotten this language 
in which they speak to us; but we have forgotten the language because 
the world we live in has long been accustomed to think no communi- 
cation valid unless it is couched in the language of reason, of science: it 
is a world whose heritage is the impoverished aftermath of rationalism, 
empiricism and scientisme. But now at last we are belatedly coming to 
realize that just as we cannot escape from non-conceptual thought, 
from the language of symbol—for if we attempt to repudiate it in our 
conscious thinking, our waking moments, it returns to us in the field of 
imagination and fantasy, or in the life of dreams—so also we cannot 
afford to despise it or attempt to exclude it from our psychic lives, for 
without it we are doomed to remain incomplete, unintegrated, un- 
balanced, neurotic. And as modern western man must recover the 
world of symbol in general if he is to recover his sanity and the fullness 
of his psychic life, so the Christian must recover the world of symbol 
if he is to acquire a fuller and more vital awareness of the meaning of 
Christian truth, of God’s self-revelation. Therefore it is a matter of the 
utmost urgency for us to become familiar once again with the great 
universal symbols—the water, the wood, the fire, the wine, the oil, the 
tree—and to see these once again as elements in the basic and universal 
story-symbol of rebirth, the paradox-theme of life won through death, 
joy through sorrow, strength through weakness, greatness through 
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nothingness, light through darkness, wisdom through a childlike docta 
ignorantia, and eternal youth, freedom, vitality and gaiety through the 
humble acceptance of our temporal disabilities, our disintegrated state, 
the shackles and enfeebling frailties and fatigues and pains which are 
sin’s legacy. 

These we must learn and assimilate from the stories and histories of 
the Bible, that ‘theme-with-variations’ given us by God himself; in 
particular and above all we must see them fully and finally lived out in 
actual fact in the Christ-life, and thence coming to us here and now, in 
the representation of that Christ-life, through the Church’s sacramental 
system. To do that is to find Bible and ritual alike springing to life; it 
is to find in Bible and ritual alike the thrill and excitement of a fresh 
discovery: for all those details in the Old Testament stories which 
historically speaking are insignificant and therefore boring now thrill 
and throb with life since we see them not just as historical fact but as 
picture, as symbol, as elements in this constantly stated and restated life- 
pattern; and the pattern becomes thrilling for us because, being the 
universal life-pattern, it reveals itself to me as the pattern of—and the 
clue to—my life, my struggles, my agon, my joys and sorrows, my 
problems, my distresses, my quest for God, my glimpses of God, my 
journey to God. 

But then there is the further thrill of finding this same pattern re- 
peated everywhere: a thrill which perhaps in some way resembles the 
vital experience of the saints in their awareness of God’s omnipresence, 
finding all things in God and God in all things: for this new discovery 
means finding the pattern of the baptismal rebirth, the pattern of the 
quest for life through death, endlessly stated and re-stated in the world’s 
art and literature and story and fantasy and dream. To modern man the 
ritual of baptism or of the Mass might seem strange indeed, the un- 
intelligible language of a strange sect, and the statement of its truths in 
theological formulas might equally well seem unreal and fantastic; but 
how can this be so when the same truths are stated in and through the 
same symbols, the same pictures, by humanity as a whole, whether in 
the sometimes dim, sometimes distorted, adumbrations of paganism or 
in the pre-figurings of the Old Testament? 

This is indeed one of the chief ways in which pagan myth and ritual 
are of importance to us: that they show us the universality of the truths 
and facts of which the Bible and Christian ritual speak to us; they show 
us the naturalness and humanness of the Christian supernatural ideals of 
holiness; they show us that ‘the world’ does indeed speak through these 
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Christian symbols, but that now, since the symbols communicate not 
merely an imagined myth-pattern but an historically lived-out thean- 
dric experience and activity, they voice not just a vague yearning, or 
even a far-distant hope, but the humble yet exultant conviction of ful- 
filment, a fulfilment given to us and realized in us by God through 
his Christ. 

But there is a second way in which these non-scriptural parallels are 
of importance to us; they can revitalize Christian images which, known 
to us perhaps from early childhood, have become too familiar and have 
therefore lost something of their meaning or at least of their vividness, 
We can find new light for our understanding of Genesis, for instance, 
if we study the Babylonian creation-myth; we can gain new insight 
into the Christian allusions to Christ as Sun or as Fire if we know some- 
thing of the pagan poetry of sun-worship from ancient Egypt and 
elsewhere; we can find new meaning in the story of Noah and the 
whale if we compare it with its many extra-biblical parallels; and in 
general we can better understand the dark journey which is the pattern 
for each one of us if we add to its many biblical presentations those other 
presentations of it that we find in myth and poetry and folklore and in 
the rituals of other religions. 

The formulations of Christian truth, whether in the doctrinal phrases 
of creed and catechism or in the statement of moral principles, can seem 
unreal because too neat, too tidy: but if we see these in the light of their 
presentation in symbol-form in the stories of the Bible and the parables 
and teaching of Christ we shall no longer think of them as too neat and 
tidy. Theologically speaking, for instance, God must be said to have 
created man and the universe out of nothing; but this is not the picture 
with which Genesis presents us: all life springs from duality or polarity, 
from the ‘conjunction of opposites’, and in Genesis it is with this polarity 
that we are presented: in the beginning there are on the one hand the 
dark waters of chaos, formless, lifeless, sterile, and on the other hand, 
brooding over them, there is the life-giving Spirit, the wind, the cre- 
ative life-breath; and the process of creation is described for us in terms 
of a cleaving or cutting of the waters, the wind driving down upon 
them and cutting them as with a sword, so that thereafter there are the 
waters of the heavens above and the waters of the seas below, and al- 
ways it is from the meeting of the waters, the marriage of heaven and 
earth, that life springs: as when the waters above, which are both gentle 
dew and fiercely driving rain, fall from heaven and bedew the soil and 
cause it to spring, as Isaias shows us, so that there is seed for the sower 
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and bread for the eater; it is always thus that out of chaos God creates 
life and order and beauty, as out of the primordial chaos he fashioned 
the paradise-garden. 

In the same way it was out of the formless, inert, lifeless slime of the 
earth that man was first fashioned by God’s hand; but he too, if he is to 
have the fullness of life, must always look up to the heavens, to God, 
he must be willing to receive life as a boon, a gift, not clutch at it as 
something he himself can achieve. It was in this that Adam failed, and 
for this that he fell away from God and life: trying to reach up to 
heaven ‘as of himself,’ trying to be himself as God, he fell back into 
chaos: the garden lost to him, his God-given dominion over Nature 
and the animals lost to him, he himself sank back into the slime, but a 
slime now, not simply of promise and potentiality as in the beginning, 
but of disorder and disintegration. 

Yet this is not the end of the story: the renewal, the rebirth, the fresh 
start, is promised him provided he decides to look up to heaven in 
humility and eagerness, accepting the ugly fact of his disintegrated con- 
dition, and begging to receive the gift of healing and renewal from 
above. But the Genesis story goes on to show us how the proud sin of 
the first man, his attempt to seize upon divine life for himself, is re- 
peated in social form in the story of Babel: human society’s arrogant 
attempt to build a great tower, a ziggurat, which should reach up to 
heaven—an attempt which inevitably leads therefore, like Adam’s sin, 
to another disintegration, the disintegration of a society whose members 
find they can no longer talk the same language. And again God’s mercy 
grants a fresh beginning: life emerges anew from the dark meeting of 
the waters from above and from below; the life-bringing sun shines 
through the rain and the renewal is guaranteed and ratified by the ‘bow 
in the clouds,’ and from the perils of the dark sea-journey we pass to 
the story of Noah’s discovery of the wine which ‘rejoices the heart of 
man’. 

But while the repudiation of the pride and egoism of the first sin, 
and of all subsequent sin, always means being humble enough to be 
receptive, it never means being merely passive: it means, not that there 
is no dark journey to be undertaken, but that we must look to heaven 
for the power to undertake the journey successfully. It is this humble, 
brave and virile undertaking of the journey that we find again and 
again in the Bible stories, the young hero going forth from his home 
and setting out on his quest, as when the boy David rides out to do 
battle with the giant, or Jacob sets out to do battle for the attainment 
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of his own integrity, till, in the final fulfilment of all these partial 
patterns, the boy Christ leaves his childhood-home and background to 
do battle for all humanity through his passion and death. 

An Orphic poem speaks of night as t&vtwv yéveotc, the birth of all 
things: when we think of the innumerable ways in which, from life and 
literature and art alike, we learn how life does in fact spring out of 
darkness and chaos and what seems like the negation of life, we begin 
to realize that the waters of baptism in the sacramental ritual, far from 
being the unintelligible words of an unknown tongue, are our own 
idiom, our human heritage. 

The youthful joy and zest and freedom of the original garden are 
irretrievably lost to us, but when words like those of the poet Hélderlin, 
‘all hope lies in youth regained’, have evoked an echo from deep within 
us, we are not surprised to find St Thomas describing the happiness of 
the ultimate paradise of heaven in terms of youth and freedom. 

And when we find the energy and vitality needed for the dark jour- 
ney described for us in myth and poem in terms of energizing wind or 
life-giving fire, we are prepared for a similar picture in the story of the 
first Pentecost: we are prepared for a deeper apprehension of Christ as 
the Sol salutis, the “Sun of righteousness with healing in his wings’. 
When D. H. Lawrence speaks of the sun as the great golden purring 
lion, the phrase has special meaning for us as we think of the Lion of 
Judah, and of the ambivalence of that Lion’s love, the eternal love 
which is at once fierce and tender. The Old Testament descriptions of 
God’s presence revealed through the might of thunder and storm and 
wind take on new meaning for us when we compare them with the 
descriptions in Aeschylus of the Promethean defiance of the thunder- 
bolts and lightnings of Zeus, or with Milton’s haunting description of 
the defeated Satan, whose face ‘deep scars of thunder had entrenched’. 
The strong hope and vigorous wine-inspired joy which give to the 
Christian journey its zest and its gaiety seem all the stronger when we 
compare them with the gray twilight sadness of Virgil’s lovely line, 
‘ibant obscuri sola sub nocte per umbram’ ; and the image of creation emerg- 
ing from the chaos-waters and the lifeless slime will be the more real to 
us if we have compared it with Coleridge’s picture of the ship lying 
helpless in the stagnant sea, those ‘pestful calms’ filled only with ‘slimy 
shapes’ and “miscreated life’ which yet bear within them the germs of a 
new life and do in fact spring to life when the mariner learns to accept 
and love the slime and the miscreate squalor just as man must learn to 
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formed and made whole. Again the driving down of the creative wind 
in Genesis is the more vivid to us when we compare it with Coleridge’s 
‘slant night-shower, driving loud and fast’, which seems almost like an 
echo of the Septuagint’s use of the verb exupépo0u01—the spirit-wind 
driving down athwart the dark waters. 

The story of Lot’s wife turning back from the journey, looking back 
to the security of the home she has left and so, by her gesture of life- 
refusal, being immobilized, made lifeless and sterile, becomes more 
vivid for us when we compare it for instance with its Greek parallel, 
the story of Daphne fleeing from Phoebus Apollo, the life-bringing sun- 
god, and so forfeiting her life and being turned into a tree. 

The prophet Isaias’ description of God’s word, quoted above, as being 
like the rain and snow that fall from heaven and bedew the soil and 
cause the earth to spring, giving seed to the sower and bread to the 
eater: this picture in its turn becomes more vivid for us if we contrast 
it with the Catalonian legend! of the little Tom Thumb personage who, 
hiding in the belly of an ox, called back to his parents who were search- 
ing for him: ‘I am in the belly of the ox, where it does not rain and it 
does not snow’: for the return to the womb-chaos to find renewal of 
life is made the more vivid for us if we contrast it with a retreat into 
the womb in order to escape from life. Another contrast to this Catalon- 
ian legend is the account of Jonah’s creative sojourn in the belly of the 
whale; and this in its turn is made more meaningful for us when we 
compare it with other, non-biblical, versions of the same story, many 
of which contain the important additional symbol of the fire within the 
whale’s belly, as in the now well-known story of Pinocchio, the little 
puppet who, as the result of his adventures, is transformed into a human 
boy. 

From the dark waters all life begins; the waters are stirred to life by 
the creative wind and energized by the creative fire of the sun, and then 
the journey can begin. So it was that after the coming of the pentecostal 
wind and fire the journey of the Christian Church could begin; and so 
each Christian is empowered by the Spirit to embark on his journey. 
But if the journey is to be completed we need the strengthening of food, 
as Elias needed the bread to enable him to complete his forty days’ 
journey and come to the mountain of God; and so Bread and Wine are 
given us through the mystery of the Mass, the Bread giving us strength, 
the Wine rejoicing our hearts, giving us that joy which must characterize 
the Christian journey despite life’s sorrows, for the eternal life of which 


1Recounted by Salvador Dali in his autobiography. 
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St John’s Gospel so constantly tells us, and which is eternal joy, is not 
just a life to which Christ’s faithful followers are to look forward but 
a life which at least in germ is theirs here and now to enjoy. 

If then we learn to see the details in the biblical narratives not merely 
as historical details but as symbols, we shall no longer be able to think 
of them as insignificant. In a poem it is precisely the details, the individ- 
ual words, which are significant since it is they which evoke the im- 
pressions and thus make the communication which the poet wishes to 
give us; and the Bible is a poem. 

In the story of Jacob’s quest for his own integration we are told that 
he came to a place called Luz, and this detail is not boring but significant 
if we realize that the name means separation, for he must first cut him- 
self off from home and security if he is to find life and strength. And the 
acquisition of strength is pictured for us in its various stages: first the 
physical strength, the tough qualities which had hitherto been those of 
his brother Esau, in the story of how he lifted unaided the great stone 
which covered the mouth of the well in the field where he met Rachel; 
and then the moral strength with which he waited and labored seven 
years in order to win Rachel, and found the seven years were “but as a 
day because of the greatness of his love’. 

Nor are we surprised, we are thrilled, to find Jacob’s Well mentioned 
again in the New Testament, in the story of Christ’s meeting with the 
Samaritan woman; for it was beside the Well that he sat down wearied 
to rest; and, as Augustine tells us, Tibi fatigatus est, he was wearied for 
us, the self-imposed weariness of God giving renewal of strength to 
weary humanity. 

It will make sense to us now when we are told that in a liturgically 
built church the altar is at the eastern end; for as first we climb up the 
steps—climb Abraham’s Mount of Vision, Elias’ Mountain of God— 
and then enter the church and turn our eyes to the altar, it is to the Sol 
oriens, the rising Sun, that we look for the life and strength that come 
to us through the Mass. Then, when the Mass is over, we turn like 
Columbus towards the west to start the day’s journey; that everyday 
life in the world which can—and for the Christian must—be so mean- 
ingful since it is to be part of the total redemptive process of the Christ- 
life on earth. Nor are we surprised to find that in the Mass the Gospel 


is sung or said facing the north, since myth and Bible alike accustom us | 


to associate the north with terror, danger, destruction, evil, and the 


Gospel is the living Word of God in our midst defying and expelling | 


the power of evil, as in the baptismal ritual the Church calls on the 
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divine Spirit to expel and exclude the Satanic power from the Christian 
soul. 

Again, it will not seem irrelevant or insignificant, still less frivolous, 
that when the prophet Eliseus raises the dead boy to life by breathing 
into his mouth, the story ends with the boy sneezing (or in another 
version sighing) seven times; for seven signifies completeness, and the 
expulsion of breath is an image of the repossession of life: life is now 
restored to the boy in its fullness, as in another context life is restored 
in its fullness through the baptismal rebirth or through the sacrament 
of penitence and sorrow. 

The dark journey is often depicted as a going down into the waters 
of the sea, but sometimes also as a descent into a cave; and the cave 
itself may be very great, like the “caverns measureless to man’ of the 
poet, but it has a tiny entry through which the neophyte must crawl; 
and so we are prepared, on the one hand, to hear the Magdalenian cave- 
paintings described as being of religious significance, and on the other 
hand to find that the birth of Christ and the visit of the Wise Men are 
traditionally portrayed as taking place in a cave, or that in the story of 
Christ’s resurrection the apostles and Mary are described as having to 
bend down in order to look into the cave-tomb. 

Still less shall we be surprised to find all the great universal symbols 
gathered up and lived out in the life and passion of the Word made 
flesh: the birth in the dark cave, the Magi, the separation-story that we 
usually call ‘the finding in the temple’ (for losing-and-finding is one of 
the variants of the death-life theme), the baptism in the waters of 
Jordan (and the ancient representation of that scene with the Tree of 
Life standing in the midst of the river, the Cross giving life to the waters), 
and then the going out alone into the desert led by the Spirit-wind, to 
begin the long struggle for life, for our life, that long dark journey the 
climax of which begins, in John’s account of it, with the words ‘and it 
was night’. 

It was night, it was darkness, when Christ left the supper-room to 
embark upon his final agon in the garden of Gethsemane; and the name 
is rich in meaning for us since it signifies an oil-press: the strengthening 
oil with which of old the Greek youths anointed themselves before 
their wrestling-matches, and the oil-press in which the life-giving oil 
is won through stress and the crushing impact of death. 

It is John the symbol-lover who speaks of Gethsemane as a garden, 
not simply a ‘plot of land’: and thus the story of mankind is described 
for us in terms of the three different gardens: of Eden, lost to us forever; 
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of heaven, promised to those who complete their journey through 
death to life in the power of Christ; and between them this mid-point 
of history, the garden of that Christ-struggle which, leading through 
death to resurrection and glory and pentecostal fire, was undertaken by 
the Word precisely in order to make the eternal garden possible for us 
again. And it is this aspect of the second garden which explains why so 
many events in the Passion story are as it were an agonized travesty of 
lovely or joyous or tender elements in our human experience. 

Christ is kissed, but it is the kiss of betrayal; he is naked, but his is not 
the joyous nakedness of paradise, it is the brutal stripping which pre- 
cedes the flogging and the mockery, a stripping which moreover means 
the utter poverty of a total surrender to God’s will. In mythology, the 
hero who has fought and slain a wild beast drags it to a cave and clothes 
himself in its pelt that he may be indued with the animal’s vitality and 
vigor; in the passion, Christ must drag to Calvary not a slain animal 
but the instrument of his own slaying, for it is not he who will be in- 
dued with strength from another but we who are to be indued with his 
strength, the strength of the divine Victim. He is crowned in mockery 
that he may be crowned in his glory: when his body is pierced with the 
lance—and lance, sword, arrow are sun-symbols, cleaving (destroying) 
in order to bring forth life, as in the creative cleaving of the waters in 
Genesis—his flesh is cleaved that ours, our human nature, may be made 
whole. And when his dead body lies in the darkness of the cave-tomb 
and he makes his final dark journey, that underworld journey which 
we call the descent into hell, this is for us the final moment of darkness 
before the new day which is to dawn for us, the final theandric re- 
demptive act before that glory of resurrection and ascension which 
immediately prepares for and brings about the coming to us of the 
re-creative pentecostal wind and fire. 

The earthly life of the Word-made-flesh is a matter of historical fact: 
the events which made it up happened once and for all two thousand 
years ago in Palestine. But the transforming or transfiguring of humanity 
which they both signify and effect goes on unceasingly day by day, 
here and now: day by day the new pentecostal life is given to men by 
the creative Spirit, acting principally through the Christian Mystery, 
the sacramental life of the Church, the Fire kindling and energizing our 
drab inertia, turning the dross into gold or, as some of the mystics 
put it, acting upon the dull iron of our humanity to make it itself 
incandescent. The better we understand that process and what it de- 
mands of us the more responsive to it we are likely to be; and in our 
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efforts to understand it we can derive immense help both from the 
biblical prefigurings of the Word’s journey and also in some degree 
from the extra-biblical statements of the same or some similar theme. 

The same, or similar: it is sometimes objected that any suggestion of 
kinship between pagan myth and Christian Mystery is bound to lead 
to misapprehensions, to distortions of the truth, for if the myths bear 
certain superficial resemblences to the Christian reality, nevertheless 
they are basically different. But, given a firm grasp of the essentials of 
the Christian revelation and a sound understanding of and docility to- 
wards the Church’s formulations of doctrinal truth, this argument is 
not valid. Differences there are indeed; but why need they disturb us if 
we are prepared for them? Dante did not despise or reject the guidance 
of the pagan Virgil; and we might recall here St Thomas’s admonition, 
in his De Modo Studendi, that in our studies we should be concerned not 
with the authorship but with the intrinsic truth or falsehood of what 
we read. We may disagree profoundly with a philospher and still derive 
immense enlightenment from his writings. It would be folly indeed for 
us to despise the help provided for us by all the extra-biblical statements 
of the theme of the dark journey: for they can give us fresh insight into 
over-familiar words and images, they have power to throw into relief 
new facets of reality, hitherto unnoticed; and, last but not least, they 
can help us to achieve what the Christian as such must strive to achieve, 
a sense of the solidarity and unity of all mankind in its laborious and 
often agonized struggle to arrive at that divine and immortal life which 
it recognizes, whether dimly or clearly, as its ultimate goal. 


Part of this article will appear in The Handbook of Catholic Theology, to be pub- 
lished by Sheed and Ward, Inc., New York, and Meridian Books. 
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Browning, Grammar and 


Christianity 
G. INGLI JAMES 


A Grammarian’s Funeral is possibly one of Browning’s best known 
poems, and one which provides a useful introduction to his work as a 
whole. To begin with, the subject is typical; the grammarian is a man 
of intense energy and determination who has devoted his life to the 
pursuit of an unattainable goal. As such he is a figure who affords 
Browning an opportunity for doing what he can do well. Time and 
again Browning chooses themes which allow him to exercise his skill 
in describing violent emotion and strenuous activity. Not that his range 
can be entirely restricted to any simple formula: one has only to recall 
Andrea del Sarto, ‘the weak-eyed bat’, and the deft strokes with which 
his mood of fatalistic apathy is evoked. Nevertheless, the fierce exulta- 
tion of the Epilogue to “Asolando’ and Prospice, the grimly amusing pent- 
up fury of the Soliloquy of the Spanish Cloister, the searing jealousy of 
The Laboratory, the bitter hatred of The Confessional, the boisterous 
enthusiasm of Fra Lippo Lippi and the desperate exhilaration of How 
they brought the Good News are sufficient indication how well grounded 
is the common association of Browning with strong feelings and vig- 
orous effort. The poem is rich, moreover, in examples of those technical 
devices which he employs to express themes of this kind. The dis- 
torted syntax, which wrenches words from their normal order, fre- 
quently with the aid of parenthesis, produces a broken, abrupt, breath- 
less rhythm which is characteristic of his style; as is the use of ellipses to 
achieve compression, and of thick clusters of explosive, aggressive con- 
sonants and short vowels to intensify the assertive, at times even brutal 
tone of the poem. The outrageously far-fetched rhymes—with their 
suggestion of a joyful wrestling with intractable material—are indicative 
of the kind of violence Browning is ready to do, here as elsewhere, to 
the conventional idea of what rhyme ought to be. The imagery of the 
poem is significant of the poet’s love of untamed energy, and prepares 
the reader for other works in which he will glory in bold colours and 
strident contrasts rather than placid twilight harmonies; in indented 
line rather than in relaxed, flowing form. These are the hall marks of 
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BROWNING, GRAMMAR AND CHRISTIANITY 


his style, and it is a style which, when Browning is at his best, is so 
appropriate to his subject that the two cannot be separated, save for the 
purpose of reflective analysis. 

To praise Browning for the way in which his language successfully 
embodies what fascinates him as a poet is tantamount to saying, of 
course, that his famous (or notorious) ‘obscurity’ belongs to the surface 
only. The ‘difficulty’ of his verse is very largely the product of the 
verbal techniques mentioned above (especially of compression and in- 
version) the function of which is to convey not profound psychological 
or philosophical truths but passion and activity of a powerful but 
essentially simple variety. He has been applauded by his admirers for 
his ‘character studies’, but there is no great subtlety or complexity of 
character in most of the persons he portrays. Language is dislocated and 
an assault made on our normal expectations, but not in the same way as 
in the paradoxes of Christianity, for example, in which logic is tran- 
scended in the interests of some deeply important human experience 
which resists formulation in more sedate terms. “The charcteristic 
corrugation of his surface’, as Dr Leavis has said, ‘is merely superficial, 
and not the expression of a complex sensibility’.! But although this is 
to remark a severe limitation in his work, it is not to deny that, within 
his limits, he succeeds. Browning, however, like those characters whom 
he admires, is reluctant to keep within his limits. He is ambitious to 
offer us something more than the poetry of simple feeling and action. 
When this happens—and it is not confined to those passages in which 
he is explicitly ‘philosophizing’—his poetry repels the adult mind. For 
what it tends to become then is not merely a graphic presentation, but 
an adulation of what it describes. The staccato rhythms, the dissonances, 
the grotesque imagery lose their sense of propriety; the verse begins to 
shout and bludgeon, to jarr and grow monotonous. Something of this 
can be seen in A Grammarian’s Funeral: in the extravagant rhymes, for 
example (‘fabric’ and ‘dab brick’; ‘failure’ and ‘pale lure’). In theory one 
might justify them by saying that Browning, like the grammarian, is 
grappling with language; and up to a point one agrees that they succeed 
in practice, too. But Browning’s use of them, surely, is somewhat 
wanton. He is enjoying himself, but rather overmuch. It is as though he 
delights in mangling language beyond the legitimate demands of the 
subject, and consequently to the detriment of the poem. This is the 


1New Bearings in English Poetry (New Ed. 1950), p.20. Dr Leavis devotes little 
more than one page to Browning, but his brief comments constitute a juster 
estimate of the poet than any other I know of, save Santayana’s. 
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Browning whose poetry so often becomes irritatingly boisterous and 
eccentric and occasions the complaints about his unbearable heartiness, 
The objection is not simply to the vigour, but to the inordinate vigour 
which pervades so much of his work; and if we recoil it is because we 
have the impression of a vitality which is omnipresent and omnipotent, 
whereas our own experience tells us that energy must have an end out- 
side itself, in the service of which it reveals direction and control and 
in the presence of which it is restrained. 

This impression is reinforced by an examination of those parts of 
Browning which carry his so-called ‘philosophy of imperfection’. In 
A Grammarian’s Funeral, for example, the poet does more than record 
the grammarian’s prodigious labour; through the mouth of one of the 
students he claims that it is fraught with spiritual significance. The 
grammarian, we are told, was one of those who knew better than to 
‘draw a circle premature’ ; instead, he chose to ‘throw on God . . . God’s 
task to make the heavenly period Perfect the earthen’. A few lines later, 
the distinction between two different attitudes to life is restated: 

That low man seeks a little thing to do, 
Sees it and does it: 

This high man, with a great thing to pursue, 
Dies ere he knows it. 

That low man goes on adding one to one, 
His hundred’s soon hit: 

This high man, aiming at a million, 
Misses an unit. 

That, has the world here—should he need the next, 
Let the world mind him! 

This, throws himself on God, and unperplexed 
Seeking shall find him. 

It is astonishing the number of readers and commentators who offer no 
resistance to this passage. What happens, one suspects, is that they read it, 
in effect, out of context, seizing on it as an example of something which 
they already expect to find in Browning, the suggestion that it is better 
to dedicate oneself to a spiritual goal and to fail than to aim lower and 
succeed. And because this, in the abstract, seems sound enough, the lines 
which supposedly illustrate it are accepted. But this is to forget that 
Browning’s concrete example of what he means by a ‘high’ man is the 
grammarian, whose goal—on the evidence of the poem—has nothing 
spiritual about it whatever, and is transcendent not in any metaphysical 
sense but only in that it happens to be impossible to achieve. The 
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grammarian’s ‘sacred thirst’ is sacred only by the grace of hyperbole. 
His insatiable lust to ‘know all’ (particularly in philology) is not to be 
confused with an exploration of what Newman was to call the gram- 
mar of assent ! This is apparent to the attentive reader even if the passage 
is considered in isolation; for Browning’s imagery betrays his careless- 
ness concerning the nature of a man’s ultimate aim. A million, it is true, 
is greater than a hundred—sufficiently so it would seem, to persuade the 
majority of readers that the difference is more than a quantitative one, 
and that if the ‘high’ man’s success is of an entirely different order from 
the ‘low’ man’s it is because of the difference in quality between their 
goals. But this is not the case of course: a hundred and a million differ 
in degree only, and if the one man is destined for heaven and the other 
not, it can only be because in Browning’s eyes the mere fact of having 
elected to strive for what he cannot achieve necessarily makes him so. 
It is the incessant activity of the person whose task cannot be completed 
that Browning admires, and strictly speaking it would not matter from 
his point of view (though it would certainly rob his assertion of most 
of its specious appeal) if the targets were reversed.” To aim for a hun- 
dred only, providing it were beyond one’s ability to reach it, would be 
sufficient to satisfy Browning—as Andrea del Sarto indicates. It is im- 
portant to remember that Andrea, who paints ‘faultless’ pictures, is 
contrasted unfavourably not only with Leonardo, Raphael and Michael 
Angelo, who are not content with mere technical perfection, but also 
with a score of other artists in his town. It is of these latter that Andrea 
says, ‘there burns a truer light of God in them’. Yet what these unknown 
painters are struggling to achieve (“you don’t know how the others 
strive’) is nothing other than Andrea’s own kind of low-powered per- 
fection. The goal is the same; the only difference is that whereas 
Andrea achieves it with ease, ‘the others strive’; and as a result ‘they 
reach a heaven that’s shut to me’. Unobscured by any talk of hundreds 


2] have not read Mr John Atkin’s study of Graham Greene, but I am told that 
Greene emerges from this book as the Browning of the novel. The resemblances, 
however, are superficial. Both writers may be said to be fascinated by the para- 
dox of the successful failure; but in very different senses. For Greene, the nature 
of what a man believes in is so important that he is willing to deprive his heroes 
of precisely those qualities which Browning idealizes. For Browning, the power 
and the glory belong to man and his dauntless pursuit and unwavering fidelity, 
regardless of the end. It is amusing to note that, thanks to the imagery, the 
grammarian is not in fact, as so many readers seem to think, a failure by the 
world’s standards. Missing his million by a unit, he scores 999,999 to the low 
man’s 100. A successful failure indeed. 
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and millions, Browning’s position is clear here: struggling is all. The 
well known remark, ‘Ah, but a man’s reach should exceed his grasp, 
Or what’s a heaven for?’ is no more than a recommendation to dedicate 
one’s life to feverish exertion; and Browning’s grotesque habit of 
identifying his religion with Christianity should mislead no one. The 
service of God, insofar as his heroes pause to consider such a thing, is 
firmly relegated to a next world conceived in the image of their own 
spiritual poverty. God’s role is to make use in heaven of what man on 
earth has made of himself; and heaven is won by the impulsive deter- 
mination of the man who ‘throws himself on God’ only in the sense 
that he imposes on him the responsibility of providing another life 
where he can ‘strive and thrive . . . there as here’. 

When Browning is in this mood, elevating impassioned energy into 
an absolute good, his poetry is an offence to both sense and sensibility; 
and not only if we are Christians, though the Christian, above all, ought 
to possess the kind of awareness which reveals at once what is wrong 
here. We rebel against the facile and painless way in which the poet 
reconciles himself to the disharmonies and deficiencies of the human 
condition. Since his ideal is resolute aspiration towards an impossible 
goal, it follows that restlessness and instability, frustration and stress, 
far from signifying that all is not well with this world, are to be relished 
as the very essence of the good life (“Then, welcome each rebuff’). With 
imperfection so readily translated into its opposite, one might suppose 
the Atonement to be rendered superfluous. What in fact Browning 
makes of it can be seen in Saul, with its suggestion that without self- 
denial God would be less than the noblest of his creatures. This springs 
naturally from his conviction that human devotion at its most intense, 
with its ability to ‘Strive, and hold cheap the strain . . . dare, never 
grudge the throe!’ is, literally, of supreme value. Theologically, what 
Browning displays here is his ignorance of the fact that the divine per- 
fection of God is neither dependent on nor increased by his compassion 
for mankind. But again, one does not need to be a Christian to reject 
this deification of the human capacity for self-sacrifice, or to recognize 
the justice of Santayana’s observation that Browning’s religion has little 
in common with that of the cross. Like Dickens, like so many of his 
contemporaries, Browning retains a good deal of the vocabulary, but 
hardly anything else of the Christian religion. Dickens, whose ideal life 


3My debt to Santayana’s invaluable essay on Browning in Interpretations of 
Poetry and Religion will be obvious to readers familiar with this book, now 
available in a paperback edition (Harper Torchbooks, New York, 1957). 
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is one of radiant idleness, and Browning, who prefers zealous industry, 
may seem an incongruous pair; but their versions of the good life are 
alike in that both reduce the good to merely human terms. And in this 
each reveals his kinship with an age which had largely lost its vision of 
the power and the glory of the omnipotent and omniscient, and with 
it, its awareness of the goodness which is conferred only from above 
and beyond this finite, limited world. 

This affinity with the age is something which it is easy to overlook. 
Those whose acquaintance with the Victorian period is dominated by 
an impression of stern, unbending moralizing might well think of the 
author of, say, The Statue and the Bust as essentially a rebel against the 
mores of his age. It was in this light that E. D. H. Johnson sought to 
present the poet some years ago. In his book The Alien Vision of 
Victorian Poetry’ he argued that Browning’s ideas and beliefs, although 
superficially in harmony with those of his day, were fundamentally 
subversive of them. But this would seem to be the reverse of the truth. 
Thus in the poem just mentioned, the readiness to set aside questions of 
right and wrong in face of the ‘higher’ issues of determination and 
irresolution (“Let a man contend to the uttermost for his life’s set prize, 
be it what it will!’) is likely to strike the more casual reader as uncharac- 
teristic of what is generally thought of as the Victorian temper. What 
is not so immediately apparent, perhaps, is that at a deeper level the 
‘moral’ of the story must have made a strong appeal to a public among 
whom initiative, enterprise and personal driving force were widely 
revered. Browning belonged to an age which preached the reliance of 
the individual on his energies and the virtue of unremitting hard work, 
and it is this aspect of Victorianism which, in his own way, he exempli- 
fies. For Santayana, his religion recalled the worship of Thor and Odin, 
but its more immediate and important affinities are with the creed of 
Samuel Smiles. It is interesting in this connexion to place the Gram- 
marian’s Funeral by the side of those passages in R. H. Tawney’s Religion 
and the Rise of Capitalism describing the Puritanism which was to pro- 
vide the Victorian self-made man with a religious sanction for a life of 
commercial enterprise. Tawney speaks of the ‘practical ascetic whose 
victories are won not in the cloister, but on the battlefield, in the count- 
ing house, and in the market’. One need only add the scholar’s study 
(cloister-like, admittedly, but scene of an activity which is thoroughly 


“See George Orwell’s chapter on Dickens in Inside the Whale and Other Essays; 
also my article on Dickens in BLACKFRIARS, Nov., 1957. 
5Princeton University Press, 1952. 
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secular, and evaluated by Browning in imagery drawn from the count- 
ing house) to make this an apt comment on the grammarian. True, 
Browning does not usually associate the qualities he admires with 
material success in the typical Victorian manner. They are supposed, on 
the whole, to be the possession of world forsakers. But of his Early 
Renaissance scholar, as of many a middle class Victorian, it could be 
said that he sought ‘to hammer out his salvation, not merely in vocatione 
but per vocationem’, and identified strenuous and exacting enterprise with 
the service of God.® 

As for Browning’s much discussed optimism, it needs to be em- 
phasized that it helps to place him firmly in his Victorian milieu. In the 
first place, it does not seem to be sufficiently recognized that if it appears 
facile, this is not because he believes naively in God, but, as we have seen, 
in man. His defenders have reminded us often enough that “‘God’s in his 
heaven—All’s right with the world!’ must not be taken out of its con- 
text. To heed the advice, and read Pippa Passes as a whole, is to learn 
that the author is indeed very far from thinking that all is right with the 
world, but that he is convinced that it very well could be—and without 
any recourse to God in his heaven. Pippa, the unlettered child of nature, 
whose artless songs transform the lives of those who hear them, is a 
symbol of Browning’s invincible belief in the goodness and innocence 
of natural man, as is Pompilia in The Ring and the Book. Like Pippa, 
Pompilia (‘perfect in Whiteness’) responds unhesitatingly to emotional 
impulse, and is contrasted with a world in which established institutions 
and traditions corrupt the purity of man’s instinctual nature. Mr John- 
son sees in this, again, a deep-rooted antagonism to the elaborate system 
of conventions behind which the Victorians, with their regard for 
social stability, sought to entrench themselves. But the age which was 
preoccupied with the need for social stability was also the age of 
liberalism, in which it was not uncommon to hear preached the original 
goodness of man. Browning was very far from being alone in his belief 
that, given the liberation of man’s deepest instincts from all traditional 
restraints, all would be well with the world. He was neither alone nor 
the finest flower of the tradition he belonged to. And something of what 
he stands for, one may add, is still very much with us. It will continue 
to be so for as long as there are those who are avid for news of the man 
who dies trying to fly further, or climb higher, or drive faster than was 
possible. Their ‘philosophy’ might be described as that of the arrested 
adolescent, and it is blind. Dazzled and mesmerized by the spectacle of 


See Religion and the Rise of Capitalism, especially chapter IV, iii. 
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BROWNING, GRAMMAR AND CHRISTIANITY 


Herculean endeavour, they do not stop to enquire about ends; the en- 
deavour alone is enough—an end in itself. They are prone to think of 
their heroes as superhuman beings, of whom it can be said that they (in 
the words of the lover in Browning’s In a Gondola) ‘have lived indeed’. 
But passion and physical endurance are, by themselves, grossly inade- 
quate criteria for judging the degree of a person’s humanity and the 
quality of his living. 

Perhaps one’s final regret is for the fact that Browning achieved so 
little when he might have accomplished so much. For he was a potential 
liberator. In love as he was with energy—even savage energy—he was 
not afraid to try to bring to life in poetry the ugly or sordid, the sharp, 
the angular and the rough. He was not inhibited by the conventional 
Victorian restriction of the poet to subjects which evoked tender or 
exalted emotions, and to a language which was mellifluous and choicely 
cadenced. Free from those nineteenth century presuppositions which 
led Matthew Arnold to object to what he called ‘the deficiency of the 
beautiful’ in the work of a fellow poet, and which prevented Arnold 
himself (except on one or two rare occasions) from rendering vividly 
in his own verse the nineteenth century predicament, Browning might 
have become a poet capable of bringing home to us, alive on the pulses, 
all that Arnold meant to convey by ‘this strange disease of modern life’. 
Certainly no other poet, save Gerard Manley Hopkins, had so success- 
fully shaken off the language-habits of contemporary poetry; and it 
was this that had to be done if ‘modern life’ (harsh, unlovely and “un- 
poetical’) were to be illuminated. But Browning’s freedom did not 
extend this far. His unconventional techniques were not, even at best, 
the means of arriving at and recording the profoundest insights (which 
are the gift of something more finely organized and developed than 
that‘ primitive feeling’ for which Chesterton praised him so highly) ; and 
at worst, they were the instruments of what Santayana rightly termed 
‘the poetry of barbarism’. 
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Land Reform in Sardinia 
THE WORK OF E.T.FE.A.S. 


Whilst on a mission for the United Nations, last year, I was able to see an in- 
spiring experiment in agrarian development, which is transforming the lives of 
countless families in Sardinia; most of these people having lived for generations 
in dark malarial infested hovels. This is the work of E.T.F.A.S. (Ente per la 
trasformazione Fondaria ed Agraria in Sardeigna) which aims at building 9,000 
houses in order to develop 250,000 acres of land, hitherto unproductive. The 
society is firmly convinced that man is at once the end and the means of this 
venture, and says they are firmly convinced that all their efforts and expense 
would be useless, unless man could establish his home in the midst of this trans- 
formed and naturally beautiful countryside. 

How necessary are their efforts was easy to see. With a social worker coll- 
eague, I set off in an E.T.F.A.S. car to visit some of the families who were 
candidates for a grant of land and a farm house. Our travels took us through 
miles of lovely country, dotted with typical Sardinian villages, more reminiscent 
of North Africa than Europe. Houses were huddled together, along one straggling 
street, they were rotting with age, windowless, and dark. Inside they were dank, 
with earthen floors, man and beast living in close proximity. In one house, I 
inadvertently moved a sort of beehive looking basket from the floor in order 
to sit down, and out flew hens, who joined the cluster of children imperturbably 
gazing at the foreigner. In the background were the grandmother and grand- 
father, the former dressed in the distinctive and somewhat dirty red costume of 
the locality, and the latter in the black jerkin and curious black square cap and 
white breeches, most distinguished figures, and all gave us a warm welcome. 
In fact one of the party who felt car sick, was immediately offered the hospitality 
of the dubious looking food cupboard. In another house were a young couple 
with several children, the wife doing her cooking over a few sticks, watched by 
a cow poking its head through a hole in the wall. The dust and the dark, and the 
generally overcrowded and squalid conditions, made one wonder how family 
life could be possible, but calm and courtesy reigned, and the childrens’ manners 
were delightful. But how pale they were, and the dreaded trachoma had visited 
some of them. I recalled my visit to the Professor of Ophthalmology at his clinic 
in Nuoro, where he lectured me on his research into this disease, showing 
photographs of houses such as I was visiting. ‘If only such houses could be 
eliminated’ he had said, ‘all this horror could be avoided’. He showed me records 
of the summer camps he had started for children afflicted with trachoma, the 
dramatic results of a few months spent in normal conditions, and the almost 
immediate relapse on return to darkness and dust. He was, of course, intensely 
interested in my mission, destined to start medical social services on the island, 
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LAND REFORM IN SARDINIA 


and begged me to do all I could to arouse public opinion for the need to re- 
house a large part of the population. 

Having concluded our visits, I set off in high hope to see what was being done 
by the society to solve the problem, and to learn how it was being dealt with. 
From many conversations with the Sardinian people, I had learnt to love and 
admire their courage, and incidentally their Catholicism, without which one 
sensed they could not endure their conditions. 

During the long drive with the social worker, I listened to the aims and 
methods of E.T.F.A.S. By the law of 21st October 1950, expropriation of land 
properties which extend over certain limits was permitted, and 550 million 
dollars was assigned for the transformation of such land, usually uncultivated, 
in order to have organic farming units settled on it. Depopulation in the island 
has hitherto prevented development of large and potentially fertile areas. Hence 
the plan to build some 9,000 farm houses, absolutely necessary for the colonization 
of more than 250,000 acres of land. These houses were to be assigned to poor 
farmers, together with a portion of land, tilled and made ready for production 
by E.T.F.A.S.; thus home and land make an inseparable unit, and the economic 
basis of new family life. This partial preparation of the land seemed to me so 
psychologically sound, for people living in conditions such as I had seen would 
surely have felt overwhelmed by their spacious new surroundings and would 
hardly have known where to begin. 

A typical farming family in Sardinia consists of parents and two to four 
children; the patriarchal family, common to other regions of Italy, is unknown 
in the island. It was explained to me that the E.T.F.A.S. farm home consists of 
a large kitchen living room, and at most four bedrooms, all completely in- 
dependent. Every house is planned so that should enlargement become necessary, 
the new rooms would also be independent. My mind went back to England, 
where our planners plan not only the houses, but in so doing set a rigid limit 
to families. 

In Sardinia all idea of pre-fabricated houses had to be turned down, owing to 
high transportation costs and difficulties. Having been rattled along many 
hundreds of miles of island roads, this problem was easily realized, practically 
only the one road running from north to south would stand heavy lorries. Thus 
all E.T.F.A.S. houses for the present will be built according to traditional sys- 
tems, with local materials. The only unified and pre-fabricated parts will be the 
sanitary installations, wooden fixtures, and the parts constituting the roof 
structures. All the houses are orientated so that the walls without windows face 
the cold winds (even in late April I shivered in them), the front faces south, and 
it is often possible to build stables which are completely open on one side, closed 
stables are only found in cold mountain sites. But the Sardinian climate is one 
of extremes, and each house has a loggia and a small porch as protection from 
the sun. They are all thermo-insulated, wind and fire proof; all have running 
water, the system being simple, for plumbers are rare in these isolated regions, 
and certainly the tenants have had little to do with plumbing in their former 
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abodes. The floors are of levelled concrete. 

I endeavoured to digest this, and other information during the fast and bumpy 
drive, whilst trying not to be too absorbed in the impressive and rocky land- 
scape. It was a curious experience to see only a few shepherds tending their vast 
flocks, whereas one would have expected at least a few signs of human habita- 
tion in this potentially fertile land. 

In the midst of our journey we paused at the recently discovered Nuraghic 
city called Barumini (the coffin of man). It is really an immense fortress, com- 
manding a magnificent view over the plains, but its name could equally well 
be applied to many present-day Sardinian houses. At long last I was told our 
journey’s end was in sight, and that I would then see the new community of 
‘Sant’ Anna’ in the Orestanese, one of the more promising agricultural areas of 
Sardinia. In the distance I could see the farm houses dotted about over a large 
area, a contrast to the miles of deserted land we had driven through all the 
morning. The desert started to blossom, on one side only did one see the usual 
rocks and cactus, on the other it was a scene of activity. Fields were well tilled, 
young fruit trees were flowering, and cattle were grazing near the farms. We 
drew up at one of the houses and down the neat garden path came a stream of 
children and dogs, followed by parents, who despite rather obvious excitement, 
retained their dignified and typical Sardinian reserve. The social worker ex- 
plained my presence, how I had come to help Sardinian sick children, and then 
nothing was good enough, although I truly believe any passing stranger would 
have been shown the house, because their pride was so obvious. After examining 
every animal, and every near-by crop, and having had all the architectural 
features described in detail, how the stables were so convenient, and how the 
water ran, we saw all over the house, every family possession was shown us, 
the lady’s festival costume, the family brooches and aprons, and father’s tools. 
Finally cakes and the special ‘Pane musica’ (a sort of Passover cake) were pro- 
duced and we had to sample several kinds of liqueurs. It was no good refusing, 
because no foreigner had ever visited the family, and one felt that nothing must 
spoil this new experience. I was loaded with ‘Pane musica’, each cake about a 
foot in circumference and paper thin. I tried vainly to describe the limited 
capacity of air luggage, but they would take no refusal. 

I paid three visits like this, at each house the same warm welcome, the same 
displaying of family treasures, more cakes, and unfortunately for me, more 
liqueurs, each appearing to be stronger than the last. 

On the return journey I was quite incapable of assimilating any more informa- 
tion, preferring to meditate quietly on the happiness of all those families, saved 
from a sordid existence in dark decaying slums, by a scheme so truly realistic, 
and so beautifully carried out. The E.T.F.A.S. monument at the entrance to 
their village was, one felt, no mere decorative emblem, but a sign that the Holy 
Mother and Child were truly inspiring the efforts of the ‘Ente per la trasformazione 
Fondaria ed Agraria in Sardeigna’. 

EVELYN WHITE 
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Polish Opinion 
IDEOLOGICAL MARKET-PLACE 


Up a few steps from Cracow’s halting traffic and collapsing glitter, the editor’s 
room was dark with the silence of late afternoon. The sun poured in but did not 
reach the armchairs. Sitting there, he explained the situation; a circulation of 
forty-two thousand is not bad for a cultural weekly in Poland. It’s as good as 
the equivalent government papers get, and the Pax publications, and they have 
money. And they do not always tell the whole truth. But there it is: there are 
better things to talk about than church-state relations. 

And write about. There is not so much freedom in Poland, but verities can be 
contracted to fill the political space available, and all languages live by the art of 
implication. However, judging by the last six months’ issues of Tygodnik 
Powszechny, an independent Catholic weekly, one would hardly think there 
was much secrecy involved. 

It is one of the thrilling, and really important things about this magazine, 
that it treats problems of Polish society, culture and religion, with just as much 
frankness, detachment and relevance as (one thanks God as one says it) some 
Western reviews treat the parallel problems ‘over here’. The iron curtain is a 
crude concept (it will be remembered that Goering invented the term), and the 
problems faced by the Church are often the same on both sides of it. Anyway, 
the Church is bound to take up a critically constructive attitude to both kinds 
of society, socialist and capitalist, marxist and macchiavellian, without necessar- 
ily condemning either in toto. It is as a constructive critic of the former that T.P. 
is unique. ‘Among the problems facing the Church are Marxian materialism in 
the socialist bloc and practical materialism in the West, and though the former 
isa more direct threat, the latter in the long run may prove much more danger- 
ous’, the editor writes. Another writer points out how, paradoxically, ‘mater- 
ialism’ seems now to pervade the West, while ‘idealism’ has migrated East: 
‘Many values now losing ground in the West may well be preserved in this 
part of Europe’. 

In the same article the Editor discusses the two attitudes of Polish Catholics, 
the ‘optimists’ and the ‘pessimists’, the former saying how deep is the Catholic 
tradition in Poland, the latter noticing how many intellectual and cultural 
waves are even now breaking on the old ramparts, where tradition and senti- 
ment, he observes, often outweigh faith and effort. New methods and a fresh 
impetus are needed. One would like to see the ‘New Polish liturgical song-book’ 
which has just come out. 

Several articles deal with the nature of faith, and issue 79 of Znak, the com- 
panion philosophical monthly with a circulation of seven thousand, is wholly 
devoted to this topic. Among the other philosophical articles is one by an author 
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criticizing the review his historical novel received in a Polish paper, and dis- 
cussing the role of the individual in history. 

A great deal is written on social and cultural affairs. Two excellent articles 
on the place of a university in society stress the need for economics to serve man 
rather than vice versa, for the free development of thought, and for the spread 
and popularization of knowledge as a part of a university’s duty—a lesson we 
could well take to heart in this country. Cardinal Wyszynsky’s address to the 
Catholic university of Lublin strikes one at once with its forthright social mess- 
age: ‘It is right to demand services for the common good, but man cannot be 
made a slave . . . You who are in power, we demand of you some love for us, 
The time has come when we are no longer satisfied with mere justice which we 
rightly strive for. Now we ask for your love. In the future age, which is bound 
to come, man will not only work for justice, but also will rightly speak for 
love . . . We think of productivity as the most important virtue, but there is a 
danger of forgetting about man whom production should serve . . . It is the 
misfortune of the rich countries, and they can guard themselves against it by 
developing charity, that they do not know how to distribute goods accumulated 
in too great profusion’. On the subject of tourism, we have a “Polemics on the 
motives of rock-climbing’, “Why are such people taken to the Tatras Moun- 
tains?’ There are articles on the re-employment of the superfluous bureaucrats 
who have recently been retired, and on the extremely sensitive question of how 
to make peasant agriculture efficient without offending the peasants. 

One of the most fascinating things in T.P. is the reporting on some of the 
speeches made in the Seym (Parliament) by Catholic members. The most lively 
account is of the debate on the new five-year plan just before the Seym recently 
‘broke up’ for the elections. One speaker suggested that more account should 
be taken of current consumer needs and of informing the public about the plan. 
The last speaker, as well as criticizing the export of paper for the harmful effects 
it would have on culture, made some general comments on the Seym at the end 
of its session: ‘Many of us have entered the Seym with great enthusiasm . . . So 
far as I am concerned I was not disillusioned since by nature I am rather a 
pessimist (laughter) . . . And to the new Seym, where I do not know that we 
shall meet again because this depends on voters—those at the bottom and those 
at the top (laughter)—well, I wish to the new Seym, more openness. This means 
more of our deliberations should reach public opinion and the press. I wish 
bolder discussions and greater differences of opinion and more actual influence— 
within its scope of course—on what is happening in Poland. Perhaps these 
wishes will come true, perhaps not. We shall see. Perhaps not all of us will see, 
but thank you’. (Applause). Our speaker, opening the papers next day, read an 
item called ‘The lack of paper’: ‘Imagine my astonishment’, he writes, ‘this was 
a summary of my speech in the Seym. But what a summary! I have already 
experienced many such summaries, but never one like that, I can assure you. I 
was alleged in that summary to have spoken solely of the lack of paper. I was 
also alleged to have said that the reports on the Seym in the press were short 
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POLISH OPINION 


and inaccurate owing to the lack of paper . . . Their inaccuracy at least is con- 
firmed in the present case’. He had worked as member of the Committee on 
the Economic plan on Culture and Art, and on two sub-committees. This is 
freedom indeed. 

Poland to-day is a strange meeting-place between the school of social realism 
in Russia and the individualist (to give a cover title as vague as a universal con- 
cept) literature of the West. To combine the two streams of novel and poetry 
writing, each of which has so much and each of which misses so much—that 
would be an achievement of Polish genius indeed; one might expect it from the 
people that threw up Conrad. Books and authors from both sides of the ‘cur- 
tain’ are dealt with equally and frequently in T.P. There is a review of Eliot’s 
recently translated poems, a criticism of a marxist interpretation of St Augustine, 
and a survey of how ‘A Burnt-out Case’ has been received in Poland. Also one 
notices a review of a ‘volume of selected writing,’ tantalizingly called ‘Language 
and Cognition’. Linguistic analysis on the Baltic? Someone who has recently 
stayed in Russia writes: ‘Generally speaking the difference between Western 
and Soviet literature lies in that Western writers describe the world and seldom 
have any moral aims in sight, whereas Soviet writers always give a moral com- 
ment, and subordinate the description to the comment . . . Many everyday 
problems familiar on one side are incomprehensible on the other. E.g., a district 
party secretary with his moral conflicts is a complete stranger in the West and 
conversely many familiar details of Western life are alien beyond understanding 
to the Russians. Art in the Soviet Union . . . is not meant to give relaxation, but 
to stimulate moral effort. The results are xenophobia and . . . a tendency to 
stew in their own juice’. 

As a middleman of a more straightforward kind, T.P. produces some frank 
and alert appraisals of life Westwards and life Eastwards as seen by Polish 
travellers. In the West, “They are concerned with what is practical, with what 
is perceptible to their senses, and shy at all ‘ideological’ questions, abstract think- 
ing, and the contemplation of wider horizons. Their attitude is that of self- 
centred and prosaic positivism. They seem to have lost the sense of ideals, the 
political instinct, and the feeling of the drama and the tragedy of life’. We are 
back with our speaker in the Seym; we do not receive much kinder treatment 
than the five-year plan; perhaps it is the tragedy of the affluent society that we 
no longer even need five-year plans. The all-absorbing immediate question, 
however, for the Pole who looks Westward, is the Oder-Niesse line, and West 
Germany’s attitude to the “Western territories’, those sad lands around Breslau 
(Wroclaw) which became Polish at the end of the war. The feeling is that they 
were justly taken from the defeated bullies, and should have been Polish for 
historical reasons anyway. They deeply regret West Germany’s present view of 
‘revisionism’ (of Potsdam, not of Marxism), and the tendency of her Western 
allies to acquiesce in her claims, or at least not to repudiate them. They are glad 
that, recently, Cardinal Doepfner ‘did not hesitate to engage the authority of 
the Church against the German extremists’. A visitor to Britain has written up 
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his impressions under the title, ‘People love Players’. 

The long write-up of impressions gathered from a recent visit to Moscow 
and Leningrad is more sober, more penetrating, and ironically detached. ‘The 
traffic in the streets is heavy and well-managed . . . consists chiefly of heavy 
lorries—though apparently the number of private motor-cars is rapidly in- 
creasing . . . The housing question . . . is perhaps somewhat relieved by the 
many luxurious clubs, libraries and waiting-rooms, etc., where people spend 
much of their free time . . .” Commenting on the attitude of people in Russia 
to morality, and on the Soviet attempt to inculcate an altruistic ideal, the writer 
says ‘Apparently there is no possibility of devising a moral code not based on the 
ten commandments’. Back to natural law with a vengeance. One might add to 
the excerpt already given from a Pole’s view of Russian writing. ‘It is interesting 
that in the same way as the romantic style is not abandoned in music, the noble 
cothurnus is also retained in language, for all the political sobriety and realism 
of the leaders; there must be some deeper psychological law for this’. We are 
also told, with plausibility, that, ‘It seems unwise to over-estimate their interest 
in the West and Western art; the man on the Smolny omnibus is mainly con- 
cerned with the newest achievements of American technology’. 

The contents of this magazine are so diverse, and of such sustained interest 
that one must be content just to mention a few more of its main topics. There 
is evidence of many intellectual and religious contacts with France, and of con- 
siderable interest in the political and religious situation in Yugoslavia. There is 
the occasional brush with Pax; there is such frequent use of the term ‘middle- 
class’ that one is led to wonder whether it still exists. We find that Jehovah's 
Witnesses are the only religious body not recognized by the state. (So much for 
Engels’ sympathy for late medieval heretical movements—we all approve of 
that sort of thing in the other’s camp). Ona more serious plane, there is great 
interest in the coming council, as one would expect, and particularly in the 
prospects of reunion; the Poles are at present almost the only Slavs in com- 
munion with Rome. Dr Fisher got a write-up three weeks running, one of them 
a ‘biography’. There are reports of the activities of the Club of Catholic Intelli- 
gentsia in Warsaw, an admirable organization very friendly to tourists. 

We must wish Tygodnik Powszechny long life and good fortune for the 
study and penetration of those problems it is in a unique position to deal with. 
ANTONY BLACK 
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Spanish Chronicle 


Perhaps the greatest religious problem in Spain at the present time is that of 
emigration. By some authorities, if the seasonal emigration to France be in- 
cluded, the figure stands as high as 100,000 emigrants a year. In 1959 16,000 
Spaniards emigrated to South America, 18,000 to Central America, 24,000 to 
countries in Europe, others to the U.S.A., Australia, etc. The country which 
received the greatest number of emigrants was Venezuela. It is undoubtedly a 
fact that many of those emigrating become lost to the Church. Whereas 95 per 
cent of the Spanish and Brazilian immigrants who enter the American continent 
have been baptized as Catholics, it is estimated that only 10 per cent lead the life 
of a practising Catholic after arrival. Many have little or no knowledge of their 
faith. They have received baptism, indeed, but no other sacrament. The problem 
is accentuated by the scarcity of priests in South America, though Spain is doing 
everything possible to send out more priests. For the seasonal emigrants to 
France who go each year to help with the grape harvest, an Hogar espaiiol, or 
centre of welcome, has been opened in Béziers. This centre gives every kind of 
social help and last year alone welcomed more than 6,000 of these Spanish 
workers, providing a service of buses, sleeping accommodation and meals. 
Through this centre in Béziers groups have been organized in other towns in 
France to welcome the grape harvesters and give them what help they need. 

Spanish opinion on the visit of Dr Fisher to the Pope was sympathetic but 
prudent. There seems to have been no disposition to read into the visit more 
than was implied by the facts themselves. 

The greatest interest is taken in the forthcoming Council, as it is in the possi- 
bility of a return of the Orthodox Christians to the Church. There is also a move 
forward in the field of biblical study and the Bishop of Ibiza recently pointed 
out that assiduous reading of the Bible was the basis of all spiritual formation. 

A school of Catholic journalism has been opened in Madrid. At the inaugura- 
tion proceedings, the Bishop of Huelva, Don Pedro Cantero, gave a discourse 
showing the necessity, mission and characteristics of Catholic journalism. If the 
professional exercise of modern journalism, he said, requires journalistsendowed 
with a doctrinal, moral and technical formation to carry out efficiently and with 
a sense of responsibility the mission that society and the state have entrusted to 
the press as a social and political institution, so also the exercise of journalism by 
the Catholic press needs Catholic journalists who, in addition to the training 
mentioned above, must acquire a Catholic culture, judgements, mental perspect- 
ives, a sensus Ecclesiae which will enable them, as Catholic journalists, not only 
to present public opinion with a vision of actual happenings and events that will 
be in accord with the truth, but also to infuse that opinion with a Catholic vision 
and give a Catholic reply to the most important concrete problems of the present 
time. The school has sixty-one pupils and an adequate staff. The Cardinal Pri- 
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mate and Archbishop of Toledo, Dr Pla y Deniel, was present at the inaugura- 
tion, as was the Nuncio of the Holy See in Spain, Monsignor Antoniutti, and 
many other eminent ecclesiastics and laymen. 

A study week for nuns—the first of its kind to take place in Spain—was 
recently held in Madrid. The general theme of the lectures was ‘Congregations 
and the problem of educating Spanish working women’. Papers were read by 
several Jesuit fathers and by nuns of various congregations on: Moral problems, 
Virtues and defects of Spanish girls of to-day, Virtues and failings of Spanish 
nuns of to-day, The Nun in the slums, Girls’ secondary schools, etc. 

The important editorial in the Osservatore Romano for March 25th on ‘Latin, 
the language of the Church’ was quoted in full by Ecclesia, the organ of Catholic 
Action. In this article attention is drawn to the harm that may be done by the 
campaign being waged against liturgical Latin and the words of Pope Pius XII 
are quoted—‘It would, however, be superfluous to recall once more that the 
Church has serious reasons for firmly maintaining in the Latin rite the uncondi- 
tional obligation for the celebrating priest to use the Latin tongue’. (22nd 
September 1956). 

The tercentenary of Vel4zquez has not unnaturally received a good deal of 
attention in Spain. An exhibition, opened by General Franco, has been held in 
Madrid, in which not only the work of Velazquez himself has been included 
but that of some of his most famous contemporaries or near contemporaries— 
El Greco, Ribera, Murillo, Zurbarin, Pacheco, Alonso Cano, Pedro de Mora, 
etc. Many of these exhibits have been lent by cathedrals, churches, museums, 
art galleries and private collectors both in Spain itself and in other countries. 
The event was also commemorated by a series of lectures at the Royal Academy 
of Fine Arts, at which Dr Eijo Garay, Bishop Patriarch of Madrid and Alcali, 
took the chair, and by a “Vel4zquez Week’ of lectures at Madrid University. A 
granite column surrounded by a wrought-iron cross has been erected to the 
memory of Vel4zquez in the Plaza de Ramales, Madrid—the site of his burial. 
In Barcelona a course of lectures on the artist and his work was given, accom- 
panied by documentary films. 

Some thirteenth-century romanesque wall-paintings have been discovered— 
and restored—in the parish church of Santa Marfa del Bruch (Province of 
Barcelona). There was a primitive romanesque church on the site of the present 
building. The wall-paintings were covered over by a layer of whitewash and 
also by a seventeenth-century painting, seemingly of little value artistically. The 
thirteenth-century paintings represent the Dormition and Assumption of our 
Lady, the Christ Pantocrator with the four evangelists and two angels, and, on 
the right-hand side of the apse, the Coronation of the Virgin, in which Christ 
and our Lady are represented seated in the act of Coronation and the four 
evangelists are the witnesses. There are further paintings on the left side of the 
apse and on the roof vault, where various scenes of the Sacred Infancy are 
depicted. 

From roth July to roth October 1961, there will be an exhibition of romanes- 
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que art held simultaneously in Barcelona and at Santiago de Compostela. Exhibits 
from many different countries, as well as from Spain, will be displayed. 

The Royal Benedictine Monastery of San Cugat del Valles in the province of 
Barcelona has been handed over to the Diputacién Provincial for restoration 
and preservation. The monastery dates back to the time of the Visigoths and 
was built on the ruins of a Roman camp on the road from Narbonne to Tarra- 
gona. Persecuted Christians were buried there and it was the scene of the mar- 
tyrdom of Saints Cucufate (in Catalan, Cugat), Juliana and Semproniana in the 
year 304, during the persecution of Diocletian. The monastic church, roman- 
esque in style, was probably begun in the early years of the eleventh century and 
finished in the twelfth. The abbots of San Cugat were advisers to the Crown of 
Aragén. The monastery was destroyed in the revolution of 1835. Reconstruction 
work has recently been begun and a pre-Roman building of the basilica type 
has been discovered. 

Various inaccuracies concerning Spain and Spanish affairs continue to circu- 
late. The report in I] Populo (Rome, sth February 1961) of “Anti-Franco pro- 
tests of the bishops of Malaga, Lugo and Ciudad Real’ is without foundation. 
The Bishop of Ciudad Real has pointed out in a letter to the editor of the Italian 
journal that he and his fellow bishops form part, at the invitation of the govern- 
ment, of a committee for the study and amendment of what is known as the 
Law of Bases for Information. As members of this committee they have, like 
other members whether clerical or lay, suggested certain amendments where 
they thought it desirable. Such an action is neither pro-, nor anti-, Franco. The 
small-pox epidemic reported in certain foreign journals to have broken out at 
the beginning of April was limited to fourteen cases in Madrid and none else- 
where—this, for a population of twenty-nine million. 

Serious floods occurred at the beginning of January in the basin of the Ebro 
and the area under water in the province of Zaragoza was 30,000 hectares. A 
large subsidy was voted for relief and every possible help given to those who 
lost their homes or property. After January 15th the waters of the Ebro, which 
had risen very considerably, began to subside. 

It may perhaps be of interest to mention that Spain has sent 100 tons of rice 
for the relief of the starving zones in the Congo. 

The original manuscript of the Poema del Mio Cid (twelfth century) has been 
discovered. Acquired by the Fundacién March for the sum of ten million 
pesetas, it has been made over to the Biblioteca Nacional. Ramiro Pinilla, a 
clerk from Bilbao, has won the Nadal prize for the novel, with his Las ciegas 
hormigas (The Blind Ants). New Spanish films, of varying merit, are constantly 
appearing on the screen. Two important films are that of the sixteenth-century 
picaresque novel Lazarillo de Tormes and El Principe Encadenado, a film of 
Calderén’s La Vida es Sueno—a daring, but successful enterprise. 

K. POND 










Heard and Seen 
CANNES 1961 


The Fourteenth festival of films at Cannes is not, it would appear, likely to go 
down in the annals as one of the more important of the series, unless something 
electrifying happens in the remaining sessions. As bad luck would have it, one 
of the most important, interesting and, for Catholics, disagreeable films of the 
festival was shown on the very first day of the festival proper (which opened 
with Exodus not shown in competition), so that many other critics besides my- 
self just missed it. This was Jerzy Kawalerowicz’ film Matka Joanna od Aniotow 
(Mother Joan of the Angels) a study of diabolic possession in a seventeenth cen- 
tury convent. It had apparently taken people a fair amount of time to work out 
that this is The Devils of Loudun story transposed into a Polish setting, with some 
quite gratuitous extra details, such as the fictitious murder of two servants 
tacked on to the doings of an otherwise historical character without explanation. 
The Polish hierarchy took the unusual step of issuing a grave condemnation of 
this film when it first appeared, and informed critics here all agree that it is an 
extremely bitter anti-clerical—even anti-religious—polemic, excellently directed 
and extremely rewarding cinematically. 

No kind of opposition to this intelligent, competent Polish contribution was 
offered by the Brazilian entry, A Primeira Messe (The First Mass), a picture of 
inordinate length and stupefying piety. The first thirty minutes or so, showing 
a small boy living in great poverty but much gaiety in a Brazilian village 
between the wars did at least give some signs that the director, Baretto, had once 
made so good a film as O Cangaceiro, but this initial advantage was soon diss- 
ipated, and I have seldom seen so many people get up and ooze out as happened 
less than half way through this film. On the other hand, Hoodlum Priest, an 
American picture directed by Irvin Kerschner from a script by Don Murray 
who also stars, is a lively, intelligent, tough picture based on the true story ofa 
Jesuit, Fr Dismas Clark, who gave up teaching respectable boys in St Louis some 
fifteen years ago in order to devote himself to helping discharged prisoners and 
delinquents in general. Don Murray, not himself a Catholic, plays the part ex- 
tremely well and if at times some of the episodes of delinquence and violence 
seem a little reminiscent of other films, he at least brings a refreshing lack of 
sentimentality to the working class priest’s lack of sympathy with the ‘squares’ 
and his genuine love for the ‘hoods’ who make up his parish. The extreme and 
painful detail in which we are shown the last moments of a boy in the con- 
demned cell will upset the squeamish and are, perhaps, over-laboured, but it 
must be remembered that both Father Clark and Don Murray are passionate 
opponents of capital punishment and wished to make their point without im- 
precision. Technically, I found particularly interesting the director’s use of quite 
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long sequences in which one saw, but did not hear, the actors speaking; this was 
remakably effective in one of the early sequences of a clandestine meeting on a 
train. In an age of noise, a little silence sings very gratefully upon the ear. 

I have often been to press conferences at festivals, but when it was announced 
that the O.C.LC. jury could have a special meeting with Don Murray after this 
picture was shown, I did not realise that I was going to be running it. It turned 
out that he knew no French and most of our members’ knowledge of American 
was defective, so an exhilarating but exhausting hour was spent translating 
questions and answers that ranged from the abstruse metaphysical enquiry to 
brisk technical information. What did transpire from all this was that Don 
Murray is as honest and attractive a personality as he appears in his films, which 
is considerably more than can be said for many film stars of his eminence. 
Hoodlum Priest did, in fact, win the O.C.LC. prize. 

Few of the other films shown so far reach what one could describe as festival 
calibre, but we have had the luck to see de Sica’s La Ciociara. This is one of those 
films which he is able to finance for himself every few years from the spoils of 
those truly terrible acting chores he undertakes in other people’s pictures. This, 
made from Alberto Moravia’s Two Women, is a profound study on several 
levels, wonderfully well acted by Sophia Loren, Jean-Paul Belmondo and a new- 
comer called Eleanor Brown. Many people have seen in it simply an indictment 
of war—this it certainly is—but for myself I think that the director has also 
embarked on an exploration of the nature and weaknesses of human love. 
Sophia Loren plays a widow—too young to live without a man—who uses her 
little daughter as a focus of all her pent-up affections and protects her with an 
almost terrifying ferocity from the difficulties of life, only to lead her into a 
disaster of unthinkable cruelty in the end, when both mother and daughter are 
brutally raped by a detachment of Moroccan soldiers. Belmondo plays a student 
who knows love only in theory, both for women and for his neighbour; the 
villagers think only of themselves or, exceptionally, their own families. No one 
has the courage to love with self-detachment. Sophia Loren’s performance is 
formidable—earthy, full of salty humour and peasant gusto—making one realise 
how grossly miscast she has often been on account of those lovely long legs and 
slanting eyes: this is a real actress. If only for the pathos of de Sica’s use of the 
cries of swifts screaming and circling over the wrecked church, joyfully before 
the rape and just as joyfully after the horror has passed, I would put this very 


high amongst his achievements. 
MARYVONNE BUTCHER 








Reviews 


THE SPANISH CIVIL WAR, by Hugh Thomas; Eyre and Spottiswoode; 42s, 
THE GRAND CAMOUFLAGE, by Burnett Bolloten; Hollis and Carter; 30s. 


INTERNATIONAL COMMUNISM AND WORLD REVOLUTION, by Giinther 
Nollau; Hollis and Carter; 35s. 


At last there is a definitive history of the Spanish Civil War in English. Mr 
Thomas does not conceal his sympathies with the defeated Republic, but he is 
admirably objective and in relation to two of the crucial issues—the atrocities 
on both sides and the foreign aid that sustained both sides—he does not allow 
his sympathies to colour the account. He seems to have read virtually every- 
thing that has appeared in print, and is relevant, since the beginning of the war 
and he has talked to many of the key witnesses both within and outside Spain. 
In particular, he has derived much precious information from the Basque clergy 
and politicians in exile, information that is especially valuable since, as Republi- 
cans and as ardent Catholics, the Basques are capable of insights necessarily 
difficult for the mass of Nationalists and Republicans. Mr Thomas’s history is 
also timely. In the nature of things the present regime in Spain is living in its 
last days. What is to come is still unsure; and it is important that Spaniards and 
non-Spaniards should be in a position to survey the past without rancour and 
prejudice and draw from it such lessons as it may afford. 

Two views of the War belong to mythology and not to history. The first sees 
the revolt of the generals as the last desperate resort of men who knew that a 
_ Communist coup d’état, sustained by the Soviet Union, was in preparation. The 

second sees the revolt as a Fascist conspiracy against a parliamentary democracy 
of the normal west European type. Both myths were propagated by the pub- 
licists, Spanish and foreign, of the two sides. Both have long been known to be 
false; but now that Mr Thomas’s work is available there is no excuse for even 
the most cretinous of the partisans on either side to continue to propagate either 
of the myths. Incidentally, it is a just reflection that among the Catholic con- 
temporaries of the War very few emerge with much credit; but of those who 
do emerge with credit M. Maritain and the English and French Dominicans, ot 
most of them, deserve to be singled out, as refusing, under circumstances of 
extreme difficulty, to be terrorized and bamboozled into uncritical support for 
the Nationalist myth. 


In the summer of 1936 Spain was in the grip of an incipient social revolution 


of a type altogether peculiar to Spanish conditions. The seizure of the great | 
estates by the peasants; strikes in the basic industries; the burning of churches | 


and the killing of priests and religious: none of these is without parallel in his- 
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REVIEWS 


tory; but the interconnections of the phenomena as a whole, and the political 
leadership—or lack of it—under which all this took place, these have no parallel. 
The revolution in the countryside was largely spontaneous; the industrial con- 
flict in the cities was the revolt of a relatively inexperienced working class closer 
to the west European proletariat of the eighteen-forties and the Russian pro- 
letariat of 1905 than to the British or French working class in the twentieth 
century. The attacks upon churches and priests were a consequence of an ident- 
ification, real or supposed, of the Church with the ruling and privileged classes 
to a degree without parallel in other parts of Europe since the French Revolu- 
tion; and had for a century been the established pattern of Spanish revolt. Add 
to all this the pressure of two non-Spanish peoples, the Catalans and the Basques, 
for self-government, the administrative incompetence of the five-year-old Re- 
public, the feebleness of the middle classes, Carlism in Navarre, a radical fascist 
party, the Falange, the disloyalty of the majority of the army chiefs to the 
regime they had sworn to serve, and it becomes evident that a social explosion 
could not have been prevented. The pathos of the Spanish revolution consists 
in its utopian character, represented by the predominance of anarcho-syndicalism 
with its fundamental opposition to the centralized power of any state. It is this 
utopian character of the revolution that enabled the Communists at a later 
stage, strengthened as they were by the policy of Non-Intervention which made 
the Soviet Union seem the only friend of the Republic, to play a decisive mili- 
tary and political role in the struggle. 

The role of the Communist Party is studied in detail by Dr Bolloten. (It is a 
pity that what is essentially a work of scholarship should have been given a 
catchpenny title and a dust-cover and blurb that seem to promise ‘sensational 
revelations’, as though in its main features the role of the Communists had not 
been very well known for twenty years.) It is clear that throughout the Com- 
munists were the creatures of Soviet foreign policy and that with an insane logic 
they strove to realize all the consequences of this policy in Spanish society. Far 
from being the spearhead and leadership of the Spanish revolution, they were 
the most counter-revolutionary party on the Republican side. With few roots 
in the Spanish working class, they became the representatives in the Republican 
coalition of the rich peasants, the white-collar workers and the army com- 
manders. From portraying in their propaganda the Republic as essentially a 
middle-class institution—this was a necessary requirement of Soviet foreign 
policy with its striving to bring about an international Popular Front—they 
proceeded, using cajolery, terror, and threats that a policy too far to the Left 
would result in the loss of Soviet supplies, to do all they could to undo the 
social revolution, especially in the countryside. This explains (Dr Bolloten misses 
this on the whole) their deep hostility to the Socialists and Anarchists and the 
ease with which they were able to achieve good working arrangements with 
such non-socialist and plainly ‘bourgeois’ politicians as Dr Negrin. About all 
this Dr Bolloten is a little simple-minded. He is so much the prisoner of the 
American dogma that to work with Communists is in any circumstances to be 
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wicked and a tool of the Communists, that he never asks himself what Dr 
Negrin, for example, ought to have done. Given the policy of Non-Interven- 
tion which did not in the least bind the Germans and the Italians and which 
made the Soviet Union the principal source of war material; given that the 
Communists were the only consistent exponents of the policy of a disciplined 
army and a unified command; given that the best commanders (for example, 
Lister) were Communists and the most reliable sections of the army those under 
Communist influence, Negrin, had he not supported the Communists, would 
have had to throw all his influence behind Caballero and the C.N.T. It cannot 
be doubted that this would have been politically and militarily disastrous. Of 
course, the other policy was in the end disastrous too; but this could not have 
been known at the time; for the European war might well have begun before 
September 1939 and with this Non-Intervention would have come to an end, 
Dr Bolloten seems to suggest that the triumph of the Communists in the later 
stages of the War was an instance of all those later coalitions in which the 
Communists ended by devouring the other parties. But this is completely to 
misread the situation. There is no evidence that Negrin ever had any illusions 
about the Communists: he simply judged that it was necessary to compromise 
with them in order to fight the war. He was not wrong. The real architects of 
the Communist victory and the defeat of the Republic were Britain and France, 
through the Non-Intervention Committee. 

Why did Franco win the war? Even Mr Thomas does not give a straight 
answer to this question; and the whole matter is so confused that perhapsno 
straight answer can be given. What comes out is Franco’s political capacity. He 
was faced with a coalition on his own side almost as unruly as the Republican 
coalition. While he had the bulk of the armed forces, including the mercenary 
African troops, on his side, the peasantry outside Navarre was hostile and the 
workers were altogether opposed to him. Even the middle classes were by no 
means wholly behind him. But he kept the alliance together with the greatest 
skill, showed throughout the quiet calculation that has marked his entire career 
and used the Italians and the Germans without becoming their creature. How 
important was the Italian and German aid? The Italians seem not to have been, 
despite their vast numbers, much help. The German help was perhaps decisive 
at the beginning and the end of the war. What is evident from Mr Thomas's 
account is that for most of the time the Germans treated the war in exactly the 
same way as the Soviet Union: as a military laboratory; and as a means of feeling 
their way politically against their enemies. The Germans could have won the 
war for Franco, as the Soviet Union could have won the war for the Republic, 
had they been willing to intervene on a bigger scale; but this was a risk they 
were not prepared to take until it became plain in 1939 that there were no 
limits to what the British and the French were prepared to tolerate; and by that 
time the Soviet Union was liquidating its Spanish liabilities, for Stalin was now 
feeling his way towards a German alliance. 

It is hard to strike a moral balance sheet. The conduct of the war, since it was 
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acivil war, consisted not only in the military campaign but also in the repression 
of the civilian population. In this the conduct of both sides was vile. On balance— 
setting aside the Communist repression of those to the left of them—the con- 
duct of the Nationalists was the more repulsive. Dr Bolloten quotes a Catholic 
observer to this effect. 

Blood, a great deal of innocent blood, was shed on both sides . . . But the 
most radical difference as far as the Republican zone was concerned—which 
does not justify, but at least explains, the excesses—lies in the very fact of the 
insurrection. The Army, almost the entire secret police, the administration of 
justice, whatever police forces there were, whose duty it was to maintain 
order, revolted, leaving the legal government defenceless. The latter was com- 
pelled to arm the people . . . Is it surprising that during the first few days of 
the revolt these uncontrolled elements did as they pleased? . .. What cannot 
be explained, and even less justified, are the crimes, much greater in number 
and in sadism, that were committed in the fascist zone where an army and a 
police force existed, where the people were not armed and the common-law 
prisoners remained in jail. Yet those crimes were committed precisely by that 
army, by that police force, by those educated young gentlemen who lacked 
for nothing and who boasted of their Catholicism. 

I have already remarked that the question of the relations of non-Communists 
with the Communists is raised by Dr Bolloten in his book. Dr Nollau’s study 
of the history of Communism from the October Revolution to our own day 
provides some material with which to answer the question. It is in itself a fairly 
routine performance. The analyses are superficial. The Bibliography is very 
poor and in some respects inexplicable: second-rate and irrelevant works abound 
in it and works of fundamental importance are missing. It is on the whole 
accurate, though some of the slips are very odd—Andrés Nin is referred to as 
‘the Spanish Communist’. What it does, simply by telling the story of the 
Comintern, and of the Communist movement since the Comintern’s dissolution, 
faithfully if with no great penetration, is to bring out how very different Comm- 
unism to-day is from Communism between, say, 1924 and the death of Stalin. 
The death of Stalin, Khruschkev’s report to the Twentieth Party Congress and 
the Chinese revolution have combined to produce a Communist movement 
much more various and enigmatic than it was during the ‘monolithic’ period. 
Itis important to note, for example, that the Hungarian Revolution crushed by 
the Red Army was essentially a revolution led by a section of the Hungarian 
Communist Party and that the Polish ‘October’ owed much, not only to the 
ptessure of the Polish masses but also to the skill and courage of Gomulka and 


_ his colleagues. It is often said that generals think of the next war in terms of the 


one in which they learned their trade. There is an equal danger that politicians 
and their advisers in the western world will interpret contemporary Comm- 
unism in accordance with the stereotype they derive from astudy of Communism 
in the Stalinist period. It is no longer axiomatic that the Communist party of a 
particular country is either monolithic in itself or bound to Moscow by agree- 
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ment on policy or by subjection to its discipline. Above all, it is dangerous to 
assume—as, to the confusion of the United States and its allies, the Central 
Intelligence Agency seems to assume—that where the Communists are a part of 
a coalition, as in Laos or Cuba, the coalition is necessarily a Communist ‘front’, 
This may be so in particular cases but each case needs to be looked at with some 
care. It is assumed that, for example, the Communists use Dr Castro for their 
own purposes; but it is also conceivable that Dr Castro is using the Communists; 
and it is not even any longer sensible to assume that the purposes and policies 
of particular Communist parties are clear and unambiguous. At one time it was 
very clear that one could assume a preoccupation with the aims of Soviet 
foreign policy and the extension of Soviet power. This can no longer be assumed 
without argument. Mr Khruschkev, at least, has learned this the hard way. 


J. M. CAMERON 


ENGLISH FRIARS AND ANTIQUITY IN THE EARLY XIvth CENTURY, by 
Beryl Smalley; Basil Blackwell; 45s. 


In his famous Rede lecture on the Two Cultures, literary and scientific, which 
divide our society Sir Charles Snow did not call the literary culture ‘humanist’, 
There was no reason why he should; ‘humanist’ in its special literary sense is an 
archaic word except in history books, and Sir Charles was not much concerned 
with past history. He avoided even the more abstract, less historical term 
‘humanism’. And yet that powerful lecture of his often came into my mind a 
I read Miss Smalley’s learned and witty study of the mental climate of the early 
fourteenth century. 

This may seem odd. It is a far cry from Sir Charles’s very contemporary pre- 
occupations to that little group of late medieval English friars whom Miss 
Smalley has rescued from what may seem to have been a perfectly natural obliv- 
ion. But the truth is that she has given us one of those rare pieces of specialized 
scholarship which do really illuminate the course of history outside their partic- 
ular field of observation—in this case the span of time between the age of 
Aquinas and the age of the Renaissance, that elusive and complex period in 
between when humanism emerged as the cultural rival to scholasticism. It is 
only with its earlier stages that Miss Smalley is concerned in this book; and even 
then only as an issue subordinate to her main concern; but her judgment is so 
clear and she has prepared her ground so well that what she in effect provides 
might serve as a useful prolegomenon, from a new and unexpected angle, to the 
whole history of post-medieval humanism. 

The ground is prepared in the ‘central block’, as she calls it, of her book, « 








study of the biblical lectures and commentaries of seven English friars (fivep 
Dominicans and two Franciscans), all writing between about 1320 and 1350.9 


She calls them ‘the classicizing group’ for the interest they took in pagan anti¢ 
uity, an interest which in the two most gifted of them, Thomas Waleys 0?, 
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and Robert Holcot o.p., led to very striking results. Waleys was a remarkable 
scholar, a genuine researcher who ‘steeped himself in primary sources and gave 
exact references’. Miss Smalley demonstrates his importance in the recovery of 
the text of Livy. He probably knew more ancient history than any medieval 
man before Petrarch, certainly more than any other friar. It is interesting to note 
that what chiefly started him off as an explorer of pagan antiquity was the De 
civitate Dei; Waleys set out to explain to fourteenth century readers the many 
allusions to events, traditions and books which St Augustine could presume 
were understood by his own contemporaries nine centuries earlier. The same 
task had already been attempted by Nicholas Trevet 0.P. (who died, very old, 
about 1330), but Waleys ‘learned enough to put Trevet in the shade’. He learned 
it mostly abroad, in the libraries of Avignon and Bologna, a circumstance that 
brought him closer to the budding continental humanism than any other mem- 
ber of the English classicizing group. His contemporary Holcot was a lighter 
character and an unsteadier mind. Learned, humorous, candid—making no se- 
cret of his scepticism with regard to the proofs for the existence of God and the 
immortality of the soul—R obert Holcot seems a curious type of Dominican to 
meet in the early fourteenth century. Less solid as a scholar than Waleys, his 
brains and a touch of genius yet ensured him a certain fame; and Holcot 
on Wisdom was to be found in one or more copies ‘in almost every good 
library in England and in the rest of Latin-speaking Europe’ in the later 
middle ages. 

And yet this interesting group had no heirs among the friars, whether in Eng- 
land or on the Continent. It was curiously self-contained and as a movement it 
did not last. Its youngest member, John Lathbury, a Franciscan, probably died 
in the 1360s; and his scholarship shows a steep decline from that of Waleys or 
even Holcot. The classicizing movement among the English friars ‘petered out’, 
says Miss Smalley; and “humanism came later and as a foreign influence’. Notice 
that she is careful not to call her group humanist. That term, used in an historical 
sense, she, like the rest of us, reserves (so far as the fourteenth century is con- 
cerned) to the pioneers down in Italy, led by the ‘arch-humanist’ Francis 
Petrarch. 

What exactly was the difference? What was it that the humanists had and that 
the classicizing friars, for all their talent and learning, did not have? Miss Smalley 
does not shirk this question; indeed, as I have suggested, much of the value of 
her brilliant book lies in the way she answers it, or suggests answers to it, in the 
final chapters. 

After our close look at the Englishmen we are taken to France in chapter 10, 


| for a much quicker survey of the field there; and then to Italy in chapters 11 


and 12. The Frenchmen studied are all friars, except an eccentric Cistercian, 
Pierre Ceffons, and a Benedictine, Pierre Bersuire who got sufficiently interested 


| inclassical mythology to feel the need to pick Petrarch’s brains, which he did 


_ in conversations with the poet at Vaucluse some time before 1341. Partly no 


doubt because of this contact with the best scholar of the time, Bersuire’s class- 
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icism seems less medieval than that of most of the friars, French or English; 
while that of the bizarre Ceffons (who wrote a long letter, as our Lord’s sec. 
retary (notarius), to the reigning Pope, Innocent VI) combined a fervent enthu- 
siasm for the pagan heritage with a philosophical scepticism that resembles 
Holcot’s—with this interesting difference that whereas the scepticism of Holcot 
was based on abstract logic and ‘had no necessary link with his classicism’, the 
scepticism of Ceffons ‘seems to grow out of’ his classical studies. But not even 
Ceffons is reckoned a humanist by Miss Smalley; and still less the French friars, 
whom she finds much more conservative than their English confréres of the 
classicizing group. Here I use the term conservative to indicate the medieval 
background from which the humanist movement detached itself; but we have 
to bear in mind that there were several ways of being an innovator in the four- 
teenth century and that humanism was only one of these. The critical scholas- 
ticism of Ockham and his followers was anti-traditional, but not humanist; it 
was indeed far more dangerous to the traditional faith than humanism. And of 
course Wyclif was no humanist (“Wyclif cared nothing for ancient Rome. He 
looked back to the Gospels and the Garden of Eden’). Established modes of 
thought were under frequent attack from critics who had nothing to do with 
each other and who fought with utterly different weapons. The humanists’ 
weapon was not logic but classical learning and rhetoric, and an appeal to moral 
and religious values which they looked for in vain in the scholastic culture of 
their time. Petrarch’s assault on Aristotelianism—which he tended to identify 
with Averroism—had a genuinely religious inspiration. It went with his cult of 
the Fathers, particularly of St Augustine. If this cult was humanist as well as 
Christian, that was because Petrarch could not separate Augustine from Cicero; 
the great critic of pagan culture was also, for him, its greatest heir. Petrarch’s 
Christian humanism, was, ina sense, an ultra-conservatism ; he would havelikedto 
cancel most of the past between himself and the age of the Fathers. Yet from 
another point of view, of course, this anti-medievalism implied a profound 
revolution in man’s reading of history. Humanism, as an innovation, was essen- 
tially a new reading of history. 

This is the essential point, and it is excellently, though briefly, stated in Miss 
Smalley’s final chapters. What Petrarch discovered was historical perspective. 
One might say it was he, the anti-medievalist, who discovered the middle ages; 


he was the first European scholar clearly to see classical times as distinct from | 


post-classical; with him began that division of Western history into the periods 
which we take for granted to-day. Many elements, ‘many shades of thought and 
feeling’, as Miss Smalley says, blended in Petrarch’s idea of the past, converging 
upon his discovery of historical perspective; and no one of these elements wa 
in itself new. He was the most learned man of his time (if we leave out of account 


his indifference to scholastic philosophy and theology) but it was not his learning 


that made the difference. Waleys had plenty of classical learning, but he did not 
see the past historically, as Petrarch saw it. And other men shared Petrarch’s dix F 
trust of scholastic metaphysics and logic and his longing for a reform of the F 
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inolish: Church; or, in the literary field, his desire to return to classical models in the 
Pe : writing of Latin, to revive eloquentia, All these things may be found elsewhere; 
rf it was only in the great scholar-poet’s mind that ‘personal and general causes of 


_ dissatisfaction added up to something new’. 
‘Hol cS What has all this to do with the point from which we started, Sir Charles 


a te Snow's lecture on the Two Cultures? An answer to this question would call for 
meg FS article, and even then much would be left unsaid. Here I would only make 
hb Sele two suggestions. First—and this I suppose would be generally admitted—the 
of the ) ‘literary culture of which Snow speaks was born in the classical revival of the 
elidel late middle ages, in that humanism which began as a literary fashion and resulted 
ve have | inthe discovery of historical perspective. And secondly—and this, I think, is not 
efom. 1 * generally recognized—that revival of letters, in so far as it was anti-scholastic, 
schol. | Wasin tendency also anti-scientific. Petrarch turned his back on the science of 
init his day. To be sure, it was rather crude science by later standards; but it was at 
And of | ast @ Systematic attempt to understand the natural order, the physical cosmos. 
oni } And Petrarch would have none of it. Dividing the body from the soul in terms 
wee which would have horrified St Thomas, the arch-humanist turned from the 
do wih exterior world to the interior, from the natural physical order to a pure cultiva- 
manist? | 92 of the spirit; to a moral and religious ideal which had as little as possible to 
o mor! | dowith the corporeal universe. Here is perhaps Petrarch’s most striking difference 
tenaiil from Dante. Dante's great religious poem embraces, delightedly, the whole 
identify physical order as he knew it. But Dante was an Aristotelian, and by the stand- 
cult of | 248 of his time a competent scientist. In his poem scientific curiosity is in- 
separable from the quest for moral perfection, and each is an aspect of the human 





: a spirit’s movement towards God, of the ‘natural thirst’, as he called it. In Dante 
‘ ch’ the two cultures sang together; in the voice of Petrarch we hear only one. 
trarch’s 

oye KENELM FOSTER 0.P, 
et from 

te } SUCH THE CHANTOR: The History of the Church of York 1066-1127; edited 

and translated by Charles Johnson; Nelson; 42s. 

al _ The period of time covered by this history is almost exactly as long as that which 
dle ages: separates this present work of Charles Johnson from his first learned publica- 
‘ct from | 008 in 1902. And just as the defence of York against Canterbury was lively as 
. periods ever in 1127, $0 Mr Johnson’s work loses nothing in vigour with the years. For 
ight a instance, ‘Nequam regis ecclesie retribucio’ of the original, is rendered by him as, 
verging Tt was a shabby return for the king to make to the church’; and ‘cartam vero 
an an illam rex antea multum improbaverat’ becomes “The king had previously scouted 
eal the charter’. ‘Scouted’ seems to me to capture exactly the sense of the Latin. But 
learning q lam not so happy about eminent cardinals and bishops, dwelling together, be- 
did na} ™8 termed ‘colleagues and messmates’; and I think there is a real misunder- 
ch’s dis standing on p. 119 where ‘preces’ is taken to mean ‘prayers’ when the context 


= of ae fequires it to be understood as ‘requests’ or ‘petitions’. 
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In editing the text itself, described by Boehmer as ganz miserabel iiberliefert, 
Mr Johnson has adhered to the medieval forms of words instead of modernizing 
them as Canon Raine did when he published the treatise in his Historians of the 
Church of York II (Rolls Series 1886). He has improved on Raine’s readings in a 
number of places, though in one instance (p. 105) his translation seems to be 
nearer to Raine’s reading than to his own: Raine gives acfensiolus; Johnson gives 
acsensio(ni)bus and translates it as ‘the fire-raiser’—which corresponds more to 
Boehmer’s suggested emendation to accensiolus! 

Certainly students and teachers of history will be grateful to the editor for 
this handy version of a fascinating text. They may feel that more explanatory 
footnotes would have given them even more cause to be grateful, especially in 
the sections on continental affairs and the manoeuvres around the papal curia; the 
events recorded here are not easily understood without a commentary. Also, I 
wonder whether the average reader will not be misled by the bare statement 
(p. viii): ‘which resulted in the foundation of Fountains in 1138’. This may be 
technically the correct date, but in general acceptance the ‘foundation’ was six 
years earlier. 

DONALD NICHOLL 


GERSON AND THE GREAT SCHISM, by J. B. Morrall; Manchester University 
Press; 25s. 


The subject is a great one, well-chosen, one might say; for in John Gerson 
(1363-1429), chancellor of Paris University, we have one of the most gentle, un- 
prejudiced and sympathetic minds of the early fifteenth century, and in the 
Great Schism, which lasted from 1378 to 1417, we have a bitter crisis of con- 
science and belief which shook every Christian thinker and in terms of which 


the ecclesiology of the fifteenth century was moulded. As a part-Thomist with | 


neo-platonic interests in Ockhamist Paris, and as one of those who pursued the 
debate about the relative positions of pope, council, cardinals and lay rulers in 
the Church in a way comparatively free of political interests, Gerson is well 


worth hearing on the ecclesiological struggles of his day. Both the virtues and | 


the faults of his ecclesiology are the result of his pragmatism; while concen- 
trating on the aims of church jurisdiction, and while appealing to the non-legal 
criteria of utility and ‘equity’ (epikeia) to ensure the fulfilment of these aims, 
he fails to work out any consistent theory of church government. If he is to be 
labelled ‘conciliarist,’ it is because he came gradually to see that, when there 
were two or three rival and obstinate popes, it was no use appealing to papa 


power to settle the quarrel. The head of the Church could not in this case cure [ 
itself, and therefore had to accept the help, and that meant the de facto and de iure ; 
emergency-superiority, of head plus members, which was represented formaliter | 
by a council. Future conciliarism was to draw power from the fact that a coun- f 


cil, at Constance, had ended the dreadful schism. 
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But Mr Morrall deals with this exciting controversy in a disappointing way. 
He repeats Gerson’s own self-repetitions in different pamphlets ad nauseam, he 
does not spot-light the key issues, he lacks familiarity with the canon-law origins 
and aspects of the debate, without which some of the issues are barely discuss- 
able, and as a result he is very inadequate on the relations of Gerson to earlier 
and later conciliarism. 

A better part of the book is that dealing with Gerson’s life and his spiritual 
teaching; one sees how the Schism promoted new ideas in moral theology, such 
as those of ‘invincibilis ignorantia’, and of a ‘via tutior’ and ‘probabilior’ in case 
of perplexity about who was the true pope. 

ANTONY BLACK 


LADY CHATTERLEY’S LOVER, by D. H. Lawrence; Penguin Books; 3s. 6d. 
PHOENIX, the Posthumous Papers of D. H. Lawrence; Heinemann; 35s. 


We must be thankful, in these times, for the deposit of an intelligent conscience. 
There can surely be no doubt that Lawrence’s work is a more powerful moral 
resource than many another’s even if he did run away with a married woman 
and write a notorious book. These two facts, along with some grievous mis- 
conceptions of what he stood for, make the sum of most people’s information 
about him. They do not represent his life and work at all fairly. A writer’s 
private life is not much our business, but the reissue of Phoenix, since it deals 
so much with moral themes and issues, offers a serviceable base and gauge in 
forming some estimate of the significance of Lady Chatterley’s Lover. 

It is a fact perhaps more about me than about it that I have never found the 
novel obscene or felt that it should be suppressed. This does not mean that I 
think it is a good novel. It is surely one of Lawrence’s worst. My objections are 
not to the unprintable words or to the accounts of sexual intercourse. These do 
not seem to me offensive. They play an important part in establishing the del- 
icately felt and presented relationship which the book is about. But the praise 
and the blame which it has come in for seems mostly never to make out what 
the real morale of the book is. A good novel unfailingly celebrates the triumph 
of life. The standards which Lawrence himself has set, or rather reaffirmed, in 
his finest fiction, force one to conclude that this novel ends in—and endorses—a 
total defeat of the human spirit. What the hero represents, unambiguously and 
unimpeached, is nothing but misanthropic disengagement from the human 
community. Human life, being social, is impossible outside the context of moral 
and political responsibility. That Lawrence at his best often brings this out, if 
sometimes with an eccentric accent, makes one that much more sensitive to 
how terribly he has defaulted here—and how, for once, he lies open to the 
gravamen of romantic anarchism. It is sad that he should now be so widely 
identified as the author of this one book. 
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There are of course fine things in it. Given what he was, it could hardly be 
otherwise (though he had already done most of them, and done them better), 
Nearly half the book is taken up with showing, persuasively and movingly, how 
Connie is being driven mad by a sick form of life which degrades and demor- 
alizes all who are caught up in it. Her sense of what is happening, in herself and 
in society, comes to a head when she motors through the Midlands and sees the 
savage defilement of men and land by the evil pressures and values of industrial 
capitalism. So far, so good. Nobody can doubt that industrialism, or rather the 
spiritual outlook of industrialism, has done serious mischief in England, even to 
the very energies of human love. The trouble is that the gamekeeper’s personal 
charism, his love-making, can be accepted as the redeeming element in the situ- 
ation only if one disregards the appalling things he is made to say. It might 
have been better if Lawrence had kept to his original intention of making him 
a communist: at least he would then have had to engage his hero’s passion and 
intelligence socially, and therefore morally, in the total human situation. As it is, 
Mellors is permitted so much irresponsible fantasy that he annihilates whatever 
moral force his tenderness might have engendered. It is this disqualifying lesion 
in Lawrence’s conception of Mellors that brings the whole book down. He is 
represented as an intellectual, and occasional rancour might have been assim- 
ilated, if it had not come to discolour all that he ever says. His political reflec- 
tions, for instance, unchallenged by Lawrence’s tone, amount at best to fuzzy 
defeatism—speaking of what he characteristically calls the ‘wage-squabble’ he 
concludes: “There was no solution short of death. The only thing was not to 
care, not to care about the wages’. At worst, a shrill cynicism that sets one’s 
teeth on edge: ‘I tell you, every generation breeds a more rabbity generation, 
with indiarubber tubing for guts and tin legs and tin faces . . . To contemplate 
the extermination of the human species and the long pause that follows before 
some other species creps up, it calms you more than anything else’. The tender- 
ness is inseparable from many pronouncements of that kind: a profoundly anti- 
human impulse which issues in merciless, garrulous pessimism. The conversa- 
tion on tenderness (‘It’s a question of awareness, as Buddha said’), with its 
typically gimcrack intellectual’s mention of Buddha, cannot be dissociated from 
the conversation a few pages later in which Mellors wants to shoot his wife— 
not as a crime passionnel, which might have been understandable, but out of a 
high-minded desire to clear the world of scum who cannot make love as he does. 
It is not that Mellors is not made to ‘adjust’ to what is plainly an immoral 
world, but that lie is allowed to opt out altogether, and to opt out in a peculiarly 
unpleasant form of misanthropy: that is why, it seems to me, Lady Chatterley's 
Lover is ultimately a disservice to the precarious existence of the human spirit. 
That it is Lawrence giving way to weakness and nothing like his own wonder- 
ful poise, compassion, gaiety, and goodness, comes out abundantly in Phoenix. 
This is a very manageable volume of eight hundred pages. There is plenty to 
pick holes in and some complete flops, but by and large it is a superb exhibition 
of a great writer’s talent working sensitively and indomitably on the whole of 
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his experience. The book-reviews, the long study of Hardy, and the many ob- 
servations about the function of literature, are essential reading for anybody 
who sees how intimately serious writing has to do with the quality of civiliza- 
tion. Lawrence took on everything that came his way, and nearly always 
responded eagerly and pungently. The last thing he wrote was a review of Eric 
Gill—assenting to his central insights and condemning the rest, and especially 
the style (‘maddening, like a tiresome uneducated workman arguing in a pub— 
argefying would describe it better—and banging his fist’), and all with the same 
perceptive enthusiasm. The precipitate of his travels, with that eloquent feel for 
the shape of place, flora and fauna, is familiar. One might draw attention to 
‘Nottingham and mining countryside’, a fine essay, which explores the incubus 
of industrialism far more coherently and responsibly than one would expect of 
the author of Lady Chatterley’s Lover (“The industrial problem arises from the 
base forcing of all human energy into a competition of mere acquisition’), What 
must surely become a classical essay on ‘Pornography and obscenity’, written 
almost in the same breath as the novel and again much more spontaneously, 
much more voluntarily, offers a decisive critique of book-control and art- 
prevention, and useful criteria to identify the mass of smuggled pornography 
that soils our lives. There is of course a certain continuity with the fault in the 
novel. Lawrence did not have the ‘liberal imagination’. But if his deep-seated 
suspicions of democratic and progressive values sometimes excited him to 
frenzies of destructive protest, and if his sense of political responsibility was al- 
ways uncertain, one need only read the long essay ‘Education of the people’ to 
see how deeply humane and committed to the finer unfolding of human poten- 
tialities Lawrence was. It is his advice on bringing up children—an outrageous, 
uproarious, and exhilarating attack on much cant that is still current. “Kick the 
cat out of the room when the cat is a nuisance, and let the baby see you do it. 
And if the baby whimpers, kick the baby after the cat . . . If a boy slouches out 
of a door, throw a book at him, like lightning. That will make him jump into 
keen and handsome alertness. And if a girl comes creeping, whining in, seize 
her by her pigtail and run her out again, full speed’. What he is out against is 
psychological bullying, the pained silence and the averted eyes, to punish the 
child, instead of open and passionate reaction. “Why would we reduce a child 
to a nervous, irritable wreck, rather than spank it wholesomely: Why do we 
make such a fuss about a row? A row, a fierce storm in a family, is a natural and 
healthy thing, which we ought even to have the courage to enjoy and exult in, 
as we can enjoy and exult in a storm of the elements’. Well, he must have been 
impossible to live with, but there is something in it. He cared enormously for a 
certain spontaneity and independence in human relationships, something which 
can easily be stifled in the congelations of gentility, and he wrote so generously 
that we can always go back to his work to be roused, refreshed, and even edu- 
cated, by his indefeasible fund of life. It is certainly good to have Phoenix back 
in print. 

FERGUS KERR, O.P. 
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THE ORPHIC VOICE, by Elizabeth Sewell; Routledge and Kegan Paul; 565, 


That poetry could be the most authoritative and exacting mode of exploring 
and evaluating our condition is not a view that cuts much ice in these days. Not 
to speak of those for whom poetry can at best be only a mental holiday, because 
language itself has come to seem too crude to serve as an adequate medium of 
thought, there are also those who, while caring deeply for the poetry of the past, 
believe that the creative initiative in literature has now passed for good to the 
novel. Fiction seems so much ampler and more flexible an instrument for reg- 
istering and encompassing the complex particularity of raw behaviour. This 
book, however, is an impressive vindication of poetry as primarily an intellectual 
activity, more far-reaching, more inclusive, more telling, in its research into the 
morphology of human existence than any other discipline whatever. Poetry is 
the mind unfolding and shaping itself, articulately and critically. It is the lan- 
guage in which we lay hold of, and qualify, our natural history. Miss Sewell 
clinches her argument with responsible and illuminating analyses of The Prelude 
and Rilke’s Sonette an Orpheus, works which certainly bear out high claims for 
the service of poetry in our unending search to understand ourselves. 

FR 


THE RUINED TOWER, by Raymond Chapman; Geoffrey Bles; 13s. 6d. 


Mr Chapman is worried by the isolation of the imaginative writer in moder 
society, an isolation which can lead to a withdrawal into a private world (“The 
Ivory Tower may soon become the Ruined Tower’). For the Christian writer 
such a withdrawal is a denial of the responsibility to his neighbour which his 
faith implies; yet for the Christian the difficulties of communication are agg- 
ravated by the weakening of the traditional symbolism of the Church, through 
ignorance of Christian dogma and through the transformation of a rural into an 
industrial society. This not very controversial thesis is set out clearly enough in 
the first hundred pages. Occasionally there is room for disagreement: “The 
accepted (religious) symbol does not depend for its power on the quality of its 
individual reproduction’. Bad art, then, is as powerful as good art? Whatever 
we mean by ‘power’, it seems odd to put a Madonna by Duccio or Henry 
Moore, a Crufixion by El Greco or Rouault, on a footing with the most grossly 
sentimental treatment of the same theme. 

In the main, however, Mr Chapman’s account of the position of the Christian 
writer in a secular world is unexceptionable, if familiar. In the remaining forty 
or fifty pages he considers certain themes in the work of Eliot, Christopher Fry 
and Charles Williams. As criticism these pages are disturbingly superficial; the 


assumption that a play like The Dark is Light Enough can be taken seriously as | 


literature is itself surprising. The desultory analysis of Eliot’s poetry and plays, 
which could have been studied closely in this context, suggests that these latter 
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chapters are intended at the most as illustrations of the thesis advanced earlier 
in the book. But does this justify a criticism that elucidates themes without 
reference to the quality of their expression in the work of literature? 


R. W. GASKELL 


AN INTRODUCTION TO RELIGIOUS SOCIOLOGY, by F. Boulard, translated 
by M. J. Jackson; Darton, Longman and Todd; 21s. 


The recent translation of Canon Boulard’s ‘Premiers Itinéraires en Sociologie 
Religieuse’ by the Revd M. J. Jackson coupled with the trial parochial surveys 
up and down this country in February by a method devised by the Newman 
Demographic Survey are not unrelated events in the development of religious 
sociology. 

Canon Boulard’s work was first published in Paris in 1955, and the present 
translation of this book represents the first detailed summary in English of the 
work which has been accomplished in France since the Second World War. 
The detailed references to contemporary work at the end of each chapter will 
make this book a valuable aid to those who need to have a specialized knowledge 
of this subject, but the abundance of good maps, and the copious supply of 
detailed charts and diagrams enable the general reader also to follow the methods 
described with absorbing interest. 

From surveys carried out in the main by diocesan authority, but under the 
direction of specialists in religious sociology, the whole of rural France can be 
divided into three kinds of areas as to the religious practice of its baptized Cath- 
olics, who are estimated to form 94 per cent of the total population. There are 
areas of majority practice where 45 per cent and over of adults (over 21) attend 
Sunday Mass and their Easter duties. Other parts are areas of minority practice, 
where 45 per cent of the adults practice their religion by only seasonal conform- 
ity. Lastly, there are areas where a minimum of 20 per cent of the children are 
not baptized, the mission areas. It becomes quite clear from a map of these areas 
that not only individuals but whole regions are characterized by their religious 
practice. The north-west is a large region of majority practice as are also most of 
the areas down the eastern border. The heartland of France is a vast area of 
minority practice stretching in some cases along the principal rivers to the coast. 
The mission areas are also concentrated in particular localities, one very large 
one is centred upon Sens, two more are around Limoges, and another is to the 
south of la Rochelle. 

Cannon Boulard has shown that the explanation of these clear-cut patterns is 
not exclusively to be found in industrial development. From diocesan records 
going back to pre-Revolutionary times, and still more from the records of 
missions in certain areas in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, it is clear 
that certain of the areas of minority practice to-day were in the same position 
three hundred years ago. And even the regions of high religious practice to-day 
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cannot in all cases be explained by a lack of contact with industrialism. There 
are, for instance, large regions in the dioceses of Rouen, Quimper and Lilk 
where advanced economic development coexists with high religious practice, 
as is also the case in other parts of Europe. 

Turning from the religious practice of the country as a whole to studies in 
depth undertaken in particular regions, valuable information has come to light 
on the effect of social class and occupation on religious practice. A definite 
pattern of Mass attendance can be discovered from studies undertaken in a num- 
ber of French dioceses, ranging from the high attendance rate of professional 
and business men to the, in many cases, complete non-attendance of industrial 
workers. “We can no longer speak of special cases’, writes Canon Boulard, ‘we 
are confronted by sociological behaviour’. And he concludes that the ministry 
of the clergy, if it operates without differentiation upon all social groups within 
a given area, will inevitably fail in its mission to one or more of the social 
milieus within the area of its ministry. 

The implications to be drawn from these conclusions on the organization of 
parochial life are far reaching. But clearly a great deal more needs to be known, 
not only about the situation in France but also about the relation of occupation 
to religious practice in other countries. Canon Boulard was able in 1955 to 
appeal to the work of Don Aldo Leoni who discovered the same basic pattern 
of religious practice in the diocese of Mantua in Italy. The last six years have 
brought to light more and more information on this question, both from 
Europe and from America, but so far little information is known about the 
situation in England. 

The Newman Demographic Survey, centred in the premises of the Newman 
Association in Portman Square, has been studying the various methods of paro- 
chial survey in use abroad for a number of years, with a view to preparing a 
method adapted to the needs of this country. Much of the preparatory work is 
now happily completed, and at the time that this review is going to press, a 
number of trial parochial surveys are being organised up and down the country. 
The information gained from these trials will, of course, take some months to 
analyse. But all those who have been concerned with them have learned much 
from the pioneer work, extending in particular over the last ten years, of Canon 
Boulard and his associates. 

DANIEL WOOLGAR O-. 


THE UNMARRIED MOTHER AND HER CHILD, by Virginia Wimperis; Allen 
and Unwin; 35s. 


Miss Wimperis, supported by an experienced body of assistants, has made an 
exhaustive study of the problem of illegitimacy, but the problem is so vast and 
has so many aspects, religious, social and economic, that it is small wonder that 
in “The Unmarried Mother and Her Child’ she can suggest no immediate solution. 
To those who appreciate statistics the first part of this book will provide 
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material to prove almost anything they like. The social worker will find much 
of value in the second part which is concerned with the help which can be given 
to the mother by the father, her own family, the State, the Local Authorities 
and the social agencies. This section ends with an account of the unhappy expe- 
riences of two unmarried mothers who for one reason or another decided to 
keep their babies. The first, an illegitimate child herself with a wretched back- 
ground, went through a period of anxiety and uncertainty which often brought 
her near despair until she finally settled as a housekeeper with her child in return 
for poor remuneration. The second fared no better and was exploited in one 
situation after another until she found security for her child without happiness 
for herself with an aunt. 

These stories lead naturally to an evaluation of the arguments for and against 
an unmarried mother keeping her child or having it adopted. There is a school 
of social workers who feel that a mother should keep her own child at all costs 
while others feel that the child will have greater security in a normal family 
background, The fact that many mothers who wish to keep their babies are 
unstable people who often regard their baby as a plaything while the best adop- 
tive home is only a substitute for the real thing only serves to complicate the 
decision. Miss Wimperis points out the lack of evidence on either side because 
of the difficulties of a ‘follow up’ but one could wish that adoption had been 
dwelt on at greater length. 

Illegitimacy has always been with us but it only became a social problem 
after Henry VIII dissolved the religious houses which until then had cared for 
foundlings. When illegitimate children became a charge on the parish a greater 
stigma was attached to bastardy and no subsequent Act of Parliament has been 
a substitute for the Christian charity previously exercized by the Church. Miss 
Wimperis looks to a long-term solution when young people will find more love 
and security in their own homes and so will value marriage more highly. The 
pointers, alas, are not in this direction. 

RUTH MORRAH 


LANGUES VIVANTES ET LITURGIE, by Paul Winninger; Editions du Cerf, 
Paris; 6.90 NF. 


On a generous use of spoken tongues in the Church’s public worship, and 
especially in the eucharistic Liturgy, there have been many articles written dur- 
ing the past fifteen years and, at any rate in England, a stream of letters has 
appeared in the press, but the subject has received very little more extended 
treatment, Professor Winninger’s aim is to provide an over-all view and syn- 
thesis of the whole question as a basis of information and discussion that will 
help people to make up their minds, especially those who have some responsi- 
bility and may be asked for their opinion and advice. It is a fair-minded and 
objective piece of work, but Professor Winninger does not sit on the fence: he 
declares unambiguously in his preface that he secks to demonstrate the propri- 
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ety and the necessity of a wider use of the people’s tongue. His book is therefore 
not primarily liturgical, still less historical: it is pastoral. And he does not con 
fine himself to the needs and circumstances of this or that country or ‘move. 
ment’: he brings the matter into relation with world-wide religious conditions 
and with outstanding contemporary religious problems and activities. 

After an introduction setting out the origins and reasons for the use of Latin 
in the Western church and its relation to the renewal of public worship, two 
chapters are devoted to a critical examination of the use of Latin as an aid to 
religious unity and to safeguarding doctrinal integrity; then two chapters to 
pastoral needs; then one on liturgical problems presented by a living language, 
and another to tradition (very carefully explained) and law; and finally, one of 
the best things in the book, a chapter on the relevant teaching of the Bible. 

This is a thorough, well-argued book, which calls for careful, persevering 
reading, and it is especially valuable for the new considerations and points of 
view that it brings to the discussion. Its solidity is relieved by an occasional 
courteous ‘debunking’ or a cri du ceur. Of the many things one would like to 
quote, the one that sticks in this writer’s mind is: “The elements of how to pray 
are difficult to teach children, or grown-ups, at “catechism”; they should be 
learnt at the eucharistic celebration. If Christians do not learn to pray in church, 
where and how will they learn: . .. We say what we can to God; to hear our 
own language at public worship would increase our ability tenfold’. Must we 
go on simply multiplying “Our Fathers’ (as we casually call the Lord’s Prayer) 
and ‘Hail Marys’? 

DONALD ATTWATER 


PAPERBACKS 


Four new volumes have appeared in the WRITERS AND CRITICS series (Oliver and 
Boyd, each 3s. 6d.). Richard Coe analyses the drama of 1oNnEsco to its basis 
in a rejection of causation, Aristotelian logic and classical psychology as an 
inadequate account of reality. Ronald Gray examines the key plays of BRECHT 
and relates them to his dramatic aims and theory. Stewart Sanderson and 
Michael Millgate give convincing critical summaries of the work of HEMINGWAY 
and FAULKNER respectively. Inevitably, in 120 pages, these surveys are selective 
and occasionally sketchy; and Hemingway’s understatement, as always, suffers 
sadly in quotation (“You know it makes one feel rather good deciding not to be 
a bitch’. “Yes’. ‘It’s sort of what we have instead of God’). 1onEsco, the most 
limited of the writers has the most intelligent of the critics. But all four books 
have virtues rare enough in literary criticism: they are cheap, lucid and just. The 
bibliographies are useful, and those to the BRECHT and IONESCO volumes include, 
very sensibly, dates of first production as well as dates of publication of the plays. 


R. W. GASKELL 
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